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SERIES A 


Certificate of Canadian Citizenship 


ISSUED UNDER THE CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP ACT 


1, the undersigned, Secretary of State of Canada, do hereby certily and declare that 


whose particulars are endorsed hereon, is a Canadien citizen and that -"* is entitled to all rights, powers)” 
privileges and subject to all obligations, duties and liabilines to which a natural-born Canadian citizen is ¢ 
or subject. 
in testimony whereof | have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed the Seal of the Department ¢ 
Secreiary of State of Canada, this 
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EDITORIALS 





In Our Opinion 


CITIZENS OF CANADA 

Tus issue of Foop For THOUGHT 
is devoted to Citizenship in Canada. 
The subject is an important one 
at any time, but it is of special con- 
cern to many people at the present 
moment for special reasons. It is 
just one year since the Canadian 
Citizenship Act became effective, 
establishing citizenship in Canada 
in unequivocal terms. Since then 
Canada has admitted about fifty 
thousand potential citizens: 5,000 
from Displaced Persons camps and 
30,000 from Great Britain. Over 
twice as many have been invited 
ind have accepted our invitation. 
\nxiety is widely shared for the 
velfare and satisfactory adjustment 

) Canadian life of these new Ca- 
nadians. Some of the problems in- 
volved are discussed herein. 

Every year there are born in 
Canada about 280,000 future citi- 
zens. About these, too, there is 
widening concern. Can we develop 
them to their full potentialities ? Can 
ve make Canada a land of opportu- 

to challenge those potentiali- 

s? These questions, too, are raised 

these pages. 

In the course of these discussions 
much is said about good citizenship. 
\Ve want our new Canadians to be- 

e good citizens as rapidly as 


possible. We want our young people 
to grow up to be good citizens. 
Should we not stop and ask just 
what we mean by a good citizen 
and why? 


“GOOD” CITIZENS 

Fifty years ago the answer would 
have been quite easy to formulate: 
a good citizen was one who paid 
his taxes and kept out of trouble 
with the police. We still ask these 
things of the good citizen, but we 
take them almost entirely for 
granted. They go, literally, without 
saying, judging by the discussions 
of citizenship which we have col- 
lected in these pages. Nowadays 
we are concerned about other quali- 
ties in a good citizen. What these 
things are is fairly clear, though 
implicit, in what our authors have 
to say on the various aspects of the 
subject. 

First, we expect a good citizen 
to possess a certain amount of know- 
ledge. If he grows up in Canada he 
is supposed to acquire this in 
school. The right to an education is 
referred to as the first right of the 
young citizen. If he comes to Ca- 
nada as an adult he must go back 
to school and Canada should pro- 
vide him with the school to which 
to go. This school is, of course, not 











always a formal one. It may be 
across the kitchen table from his 
own employer. The point is that 
there must be the opportunity to 
learn. What does the good citizen 
need to know? First, the language; 
second, some facts about our gov- 
ernment and our traditions. These 
are indispensable prerequisites for 
the other requirements of the good 
citizen. 

The second requirement of the 
good citizen is that he shall take 
seriously his badge of citizenship— 
the vote—and use it with all the 
discretion at his command. It is for 
this that he needs the knowledge 
of language and tradition, so that 
he can be readily reached by the 
men and the issues between which 
he must choose. Our government in 
Canada is representative govern- 


ment; it cannot function adequately 
unless it really represents ; it cannot 
really represent unless all the people 
exercise their prerogative to choose 
who shall represent them. 


But the vote is just one small 
part of that participation which is 
the real hallmark of the good citizen. 
A democracy has been defined as 
that form of government in which 
those affected by decisions have a 
part in making those decisions. The 
reason why it is now so essential 
for citizens to participate in their 
government to a degree quite un- 
contemplated fifty years ago is that 
the decisions of government now 
have so much greater effect on all 
of us as individuals. 

The scope of the responsibility 


of government has been widened to 
cover areas of our lives which wer, 
formerly quite untouched bv the 
hand of the State. What were 
to our parents and grandparents 
private affairs are now public 
affairs: provision for our old age, 
what happened if we lost our job, 
how we bore the expenses of a large 
family, how we spent our leisure 
time, what we paid our employees. 
when we bought what we needed 
for our business and what we paid 
for it, where we sold what we pro- | 
duced and what we charged, how | 
many hogs we raised,—these and 
many other things are now in the 
domain of government because thi 
majority of the people want then 
to be there. 

As the people have placed these 
burdens on government, their own | 
sense of responsibility for the gov- 
ernment’s action has not kept pace. 
But as the effect of the social service 
state on individuals becomes in- 
creasingly apparent, the realization 
of the need for individual participa- 
tion is growing. This participation 
is far more than the exercise of the 
voting privilege on election days 
It involves a constant watchfulness 
and interest; a clarification and ar- 
ticulation of opinion; most of all 
it involves a sense of identification. 
It should not be possible for the 
good citizen to feel, “Nobody 
the government cares what I think.’ 
It should not be possible for the 
good citizen to say, “What the gov- 
ernment does, does not concert 
me.” Good citizens are the govert- 





ent; they use the first person 
pronoun. “What are we, the govern- 
ent, going to do?” is the question 

* the good citizen, not, “What is 
the government going to do for us?” 
Phe third requirement of the good 
itizen on which we might agree is 
Most Canadians viewed 
with abhorrence those citizens who 
.dmitted during the espionage trials 
that they felt a stronger loyalty to 
nother government than their own. 


loyalty. 


pro 


CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 
At the same time we must admit 
that our conception of loyalty has 
been widening along with, though 
different reasons, our concep- 
tion of citizenship. Patriotism is 
no longer the narrow, exclusive sort 


how § 


and | 


virtue that it was a few years 
ago. Loyalty to Canada now in- 
volves loyalty to an international 
ler in which Canada is playing 
increasingly important part. To 
be a good citizen of Canada now 
means to be a good citizen of the 
world. Is that same kind of partici- 
pation required of us in our role 
is global citizens as we have just 
seen to be essential to us as Cana- 
lians? The answer, of course, is 
ves, but it must be admitted that it 
not given without a certain sink- 
ng of the spirit. Good citizenship, 
we have finally defined it, has 
the aspects of a full-time job. 

ve have to keep informed on the 

r problems of the day, both in 
nada and the United Nations, 
up our minds about them, 

bute our decisions to the full 


iT 


tide of public opinion by which 
governments are moved, when will 
we have time to earn our living, 
bring up our families, and maybe 
even have a little fun? 

There we have one of the major 
dilemmas of modern man and the 
full answer is certainly not known 
yet. There are a few glimmers of 
hope, however. In the first place, 
it must be said that, of course, 
earning a living, bringing up a 
family, are, like paying taxes and 
obeying the law, qualities of good 
citizenship that go without saying. 
Without them, the whole structure 
of the state would collapse and our 
other requirements wouldn’t matter. 
Secondly, the whole tendency of 
modern society is that earning a 
living and bringing up a family 
take less and less time as working 
hours are shortened and our social 
service state assumes more and more 
responsibility, till the problem of the 
profitable use of leisure time is 
now listed as a major social prob- 
lem. In the third place, ways must 
be found—and we think we know 
some—whereby the practice of good 
citizenship can itself be “fun” and 
provide some of the satisfactions 
which we must legitimately require 
for our own development as indi- 
viduals. 


TERMINOLOGY 


We cannot let pass this opportu- 
nity, when so much attention is 
being paid to the problems of new 
Canadians, to voice our chronic 
irritation with the misuse by our 

















Immigration officials of the word 
“race”. Every immigrant coming to 
Canada is asked to name his “race” 
and he is not expected to reply 
Caucasian, Negroid or Mongolian. 
In fact, such a reply is not accepted. 
And yet experts on the subject tell 
us that those are the only three 
groupings of mankind to which the 
word “race” may legitimately be 
applied. The widely circulated and 
highly praised pamphlet, Races of 
Mankind, and the film based on it, 
Brotherhood of Man, both make 
this point very strongly. 

What the Immigration Branch 
really wants to know is “ethnic 
background”. (They have other 
questions to determine national 


origin or citizenship.) If that back- 
ground is mixed—and whose isn’t? 
—they take the father’s, though that 


may be the smallest fraction of the 
mixture. If the information they 
seek is really of any value, they 
should be able to devise some way 
of securing it accurately, without 
apparently supporting the theory 
of race which has brought so much 
misery into the world and which 
adult educationists are striving so 
hard to eradicate. 


HEALTH WEEK 

The Health League informs us 
that the first week in February is 
to be observed as National Health 
Week. In general we are allergic 
to “weeks” for the promotion of 
special enterprises; if a thing is 
worth promoting it is worth pro- 


moting fifty-two weeks of the year. 
It is the knowledge that the Health 
League does promote health fifty- 
two weeks of the year that induces 
us to add our column’s worth to 
boosting Health Week. 


No adult education agency in 
Canada has to our knowledge 
worked longer and harder on any 
thing than the Health League has 
worked to educate the Canadian 
people to “a consciousness of the 
value of good health, personal, com- 
munal and national, and to develop 
that awareness of the value of good 
health into such vigorous action 
as will secure better habits and 
standards of health by personal be- 
haviour and by legislation.” Their 
successes—notable in such fields as 
immunization, nutrition, control of 
tuberculosis—have not for a mo- 
ment tempted them to rest on their 
oars, but rather have led them to 
strike out on more challenging 
courses. No single factor is more 
important to good citizenship than 
good health. A sick man cannot be 
a healthy citizen. And so we say, 
“A health to the Health League.” 


x * * 


Once more our thanks to Eliza- 
beth Trott for her drawings. The 
cover picture is from the National 
Film Board. The Canadian Edu- 
cation Association contributed the 
cut of food parcels to teachers on 
exchange in Great Britain. And we 
thank others who sent mats. 








p Canada’s Citizenship Act and 
the work of the Citizenship Branch. 


Citizenship 


in Canada: 


The First Year 


By Clarence Metcalfe and Donald Snowden 


A NATIONAL ceremony at Ottawa 
year ago launched Citizenship 
Week, and celebrated the coming 
nto force of the new Canadian 
Citizenship Act. Under that Act, 
for the first time, it was possible 
to be a Canadian citizen for all 
purposes, in all circumstances. The 
passing of the Act also marked the 
beginning of a new era in which 
Canada took steps to welcome new- 
comers into the Canadian commu- 
nity with appropriate education and 
due ceremony. These were provided 
for by Sections 37 and 38 of the 
Act which read: 
37. The Minister, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, shall 
take such measures as to him may 
appear fitting to provide facilities 
to enable applicants for certificates 
of citizenship to receive instruction 
in the responsibilities and privileges 
{ Canadian Citizenship. 
38. The court, in the conduct of 
the procedures under the act, shall, 
appropriate ceremonies, impress 
on applicants the responsibilities 
nd privileges of Canadian citizen- 
Pp. 
in the twelve months since the 
irst Citizenship Week, launched by 
ceremony in the Supreme Court 
sulding in Ottawa, on January 


third, 1947, no less than 25,000 per- 
sons—naturalized Canadians, aliens, 
and native Canadians—have applied 
for citizenship, or for the certifi- 
cate which testifies to its possession. 
Many of the applicants have already 
qualified. Under the new regime, 
newcomers to Canada may file a 
declaration of intention at once; 
they must have completed five years’ 
residence before they make form- 
al petition for citizenship. By 
this time they should be able to read 
or write, reasonably well, one of 
Canada’s two official languages. For 
a person who has lived in Canada 
for a period of twenty years or 
more, and who has been a worth- 
while resident, but who has not an 
adequate knowledge of one of the 
official languages, a proviso has been 
included allowing them to qualify. 
The procedure of getting a certifi- 
cate involves two appearances before 
a judge in court as well as the filing 
of declaration and petition. The 





Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. Snowden 
are students in the course in Jour- 
nalism given at Carleton College, 
Ottawa, by Prof. Wilfrid Eggleston. 
This article was prepared by them 
at the request of FooD ror THOUGHT. 























usual fee is $5, though larger in 
some cities. For those who merely 
want Certificates-in-Proof, (i.e. that 
they are Canadian citizens), the 
charge for the certificate is only one 
dollar. There is no charge for over- 
seas veterans. 

Mr. Frank Foulds, Director of 
the Citizenship- Branch of the De- 
partment of State, considers that the 
newcomer needs a year to ad- 
just himself to his local environ- 
ment. Mr. Foulds stresses that 
these new potential citizens need 
the sympathy and understanding 
of the communities in which they 
settle. They should be helped as 
early as possible in the first year 
to acquire a working knowledge of 
one of the languages, to play a part 
in community clubs and organiza- 
tions in general, in order to learn 


the Canadian ways of freedom and 
democracy. 

Prior to the passing of this new 
Act there were three Canadian stat- 
utes which dealt with certain as- 
pects of questions of nationality or 
citizenship. The existence of these 


three statutes was the result of 
historical development and was due 
in part to the existence of the com- 
mon status of British subject. But 
in none of them was there a general 
definition of Canadian citizenship 
for all purposes. Such a state of 
affairs caused difficulty and embar- 
rassment to the government and 
was often a source of great hard- 
ship to those who suffered from it. 
For example, a child of native-born 
Canadian parents, if born outside 


Canada, was treated by the immi- 
gration authorities as an alien when 
he reached our shores. Now, how- 
ever, such children are Canadian 
citizens and treated as such if their 
birth has been registered by the 
parents within two years at the 
nearest Canadian office or at the 
Department of the 
State in Ottawa. 
Another unfortunate experience 
that actually occurred in some in- 
stances under the old Naturalization 
Act, was the deportation of certain 
naturalized Canadians as public 
charges. In some cases, aliens had 
come to Canada, had worked here, 
lived here for many years, and 
raised a family. Then suddenly, 
after many years’ residence in the 
country they had come to regard 
as their own, they lost their jobs in 
widespread depression. As public 
charges, they and their families, as 
aliens, were liable to deportation to 
their native land. Under the present 
state of affairs, once such people 
have lived in this country for as 
much as five years, and have suc- 
cessfully met citizenship require- 
ments, they are regarded as Cana- 
dians with every right or privilege 
of a native-born and consequently. 
if they must experience hard times 
and need social assistance, they are 
fully entitled to it. They remain 
free from the menace of deportation 
except for such a cause as treason. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch 
does not itself issue certificates of 
citizenship. This is done by the 
Citizenship Registration Office. The 


Secretary of 





Branch does have the responsibil- 
ty of providing articles on Canada to 
1e 78 newspapers, in 18 languages 
ther than English and French, 
which are distributed to the vari- 
us racial and cultural groups in 
he country. These papers contain 
and articles about Canada 
f interest to the foreign-born Cana- 
dian. They give the newly-arrived 
immigrant a chance to read in his 
wn language the part that his 
ountry-men are playing in Cana- 
dian life, and they assist him to 
adjust himself, quickly and easily, 
to Canadian habits and customs. 
The Citizenship Branch is attempt- 
ing, by every means, to see that 
Canadians regard their citizenship 
as a valuable possession. 


stories 


“IT welcome the spirit of the Act, 
which assumes that Canadian citi- 
zenship is a valuable possession— 
something that one should earn,” 
said Yousuf Karsh, shortly after he 
had received his certificate of citi- 
zenship at a ceremony on January 
3rd, 1947. Karsh, a world-famous 
photographer, is one of the many 
foreign-born Canadians who have 
made an invaluable contribution to 
anadian cultural life. 

The Citizenship Branch not only 

s to contend with indifference on 

part of some Canadians, but it 
so, at times, to cope with 
blems of quite a different variety. 
small farming community in 
atchewan recently, a teacher 
her class a lesson on Canadian 
nship. She told them how 
| they should be because they 


Frank Foulds, Director, Citizenship Branch 


were Canadians, and during the talk 
she stated that there was no country 
as good as Canada in which to live. 
The next day she was rather sur- 
prised to see a big, tanned, neigh- 
bourhood farmer, father of one of 
the boys in her class, stalk into the 
classroom in the middle of the after- 
noon, walk up to her desk, and say, 
“What is this you teach my boy 
about citizenship? Yesterday when 
Nicolai come home he was a bad 
boy. I go to punish him, but he stand 
there and look at me in the eye and 
say, ‘You Ukrainian, I Canadian. 
You cannot hit me.’” The Citizen- 
ship Branch stresses the necessity 
of providing opportunities for adult 
education so that differences between 
generations may be reduced to the 
minimum, 


Further, they aim to 
citi- 


eliminate differences between 














zens in Canada who came from one 
foreign country, and those who came 
from another; between native-born 
Canadians and naturalized citizen of 
the Dominion. 

“The future of Canada can only 
be assured by recognizing these 
diverse origins and traditions; by 
learning to work together in com- 
plete acceptance of our equality of 
status, and our individual right to 
be called, in fullest measure—Cana- 
dians all!” said the Honorable Colin 
Gibson, Secretary of State, in a 
radio broadcast last summer. 

The Citizenship Branch does not 
attempt direct education of the 
people by putting out films and 
radio programs of its own.' Pub- 
licity is done through other agencies. 
It must be done principally by our 
own schools, churches and homes. 
Through the hundreds of commu- 


nity enterprises the citizen is en- 
abled to put his roots down into the 
country, and become a vital part of 
of its existence. The Citizenship 
Branch aims to work with and 
through these organizations. Com- 
menting on this policy of work- 
ing behind the scenes, Mr. Gibson 
said in the same broadcast, “No 
amount of government regulation 
can provide this sense of belonging; 
it is essentially a 


social matter. 


A court can make a man legally a 
citizen, but only you and I can 


make real Canadians—through our 
churches, our clubs, and our com- 
munity life.” 

Only in this way can our new 
Canadians be shown the true Cana- 
dian heritage, and become them- 
selves a real and vital portion of 
the Canadian scene. 


‘How to Become a Canadian Citizen, published by the Citizenship Branch, contains 
information concerning the steps required to become a Canadian ‘Citizen; the history, 
geography and resources of Canada; its political structure, constitution and government; 
and a series of questions and answers providing further information. Available free upen 
request from the Citizenship Branch, Department of State, Ottawa. 





NATURALIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES 


Our situation in Canada in re- 
spect to citizenship differs consider- 
ably from that which is found in the 
United States. Yet there are enough 
parallels to the United States’ ex- 
perience so that advantage can be 
taken of their successes and errors. 
The board and staff of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citi- 
zenship have worked out a number 
of principles of good practice which 
should be noted in Canada. 


1. Philosophy, methods and basic 
subject matter should be uniform. 
For a time in the United States 
there were 48 different systems oi 
training the citizen candidate be- 
fore naturalization. This was found 
to be wasteful in cost, to result in 
wide discrepancies and inequalities 
and to contribute to disunity rather 
than the reverse. The situation was 
improved only after several work 
conferences were held by all in- 





terested bodies and some agreement 
was reached as to standards of 
teaching, the character and treat- 
ment of subject matter, philosophy 
of education and like considerations. 
While the states administer their 
own programs and while there is 
for differences based on 
special needs and circumstances in 
each state, there has been a develop- 
ment at least of minimum standards. 
Quite obviously the same problem 
vill arise in Canada if we go our 
nine separate ways. Education is a 
provincial matter but it must be 
remembered that we are training 
citizens of Canada. 

2. Education for 


room 


naturalization 
as a specialized program tends to 
he much more effective where it is 
closely related to a rich and com- 
prehensive adult education program. 
Where this principle is followed, 
the teaching tends to be more expert 
due to a sharing of experience by 
all the teachers of adults. There is 

much better opportunity to pro- 
vide variety of courses and follow- 
up work after the bare minimum has 
een achieved. This is of great im- 
when we remember that 
the students vary greatly in educa- 
tional preparation, from zero train- 
ng to post-graduate university 
work, and from no knowledge of 
nglish or French to the highest 
skill in these tongues. In other 


portance 


vords, the training in English and 
tizenship should not be screened 


off in a corner by itself if this can 
be prevented. The best guarantee of 
good education for naturalization 
and citizenship is good adult edu- 
cation generally. 

3. Teaching is exacting and de- 
mands special training and skill. If 
success is to be achieved it will only 
come as we select teachers who can 
understand adults, and who are 
inventive and informal in their 
methods. These teachers must be 
provided with the best available 
aids, given special training as soon 
as this can be provided, and given 
the opportunity to meet together 
regularly to work out goals and 
methods together. 

4. Education for naturalization 
and citizenship is not the private 
preserve or job of any organization 
or group. For a time in some states 
the American Legion and _ the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion looked upon the Americaniza- 
tion program as a private activity 
of their own. Departments and 
boards of education should seek aid 
from voluntary community groups 
but must maintain control and 
assume full responsibility. Where 
newly naturalized citizens are being 
inducted into community life, it has 
been found that this can be done 
better with the aid of a community 
council representing all organiza- 
tions than if it is just a court cere- 
mony or held by a single organiza- 


tion like a Rotary Club. J. R. K. 


The National Council of Naturalization and Citizenship is located at 1775 Broad- 
New York 19. This Council “coordinates the efforts of over fifty national and local 
icies, and of individuals, expert in the field of nationality, in the interest of a sound 
nal program.” It works closely with state and federal departments concerned. 











p> A recent arrival in Canada expresses 
her sentiments toward her new country. 


At Home in Canada? 
By “Hilda” 


“There is no place like home!” 
Anyone who has been homesick, 
feeling lonely and helpless in the 
foreign country among strangers 
who do not understand him and 
whom he does not understand, will 
agree that it is true—“there is no 
place like home”. 

And still some people left their 
homes to go into the wide world 
looking for their fortunes, to meet 
other people and fight for their 
luck. The countries on the other 
side of the ocean have always been 
a subject of special attraction for 
those who believed there is a place 
better, richer and more promising 
than their own homes. But it is 
not this what attracts new emigrants 
to Canada; I am speaking about dis- 
placed persons. The hope we came 
here with is to find a home, a home 
like the one we lost before we 
became displaced. 

Entering this journey over the 
ocean we did not hope to find gold 





“Hilda” is Latvian, 23 years old, 
and her gift of tongues made her 
useful to UNRRA. She came to Can- 
ada from a Displaced Person's camp 
and is now employed as household 
assistant in a private home. 











in Canada, which would make us 
rich over night; the only thing we 
want is to find a place to build up 
a new home, and cease to be dis- 
placed persons. There are so many 
beautiful songs about gypsies whose 
native land is the whole world and 
who are always happy having the 
roof of the blue sky over their heads 
and wander free and gay through 
the lands. We seem to be people of 
a different nature. There is nothing 
we are more tired of than wander- 
ing from one place to another, be- 
ing thrown by the storms of the 
war and chaos in the countries we 
had to leave. We come here hoping 
that it will be the end of our wander- 
ings. We do not expect anything to 
be given to us but came to work for 
our own future. Philanthropy is 
is not for those who are young and 
able to work. All we have been wait- 
ing for—the right and the place in 
which to work for ourselves—these 
have been given to us and we hope 
we shall not disappoint those who 
made it possible to start a new and 
normal life again, and show in the 
course of years that we are eligible 
to become good citizens and love 
this country as our own, sharing its 
joys and sorrows. 


Myself, and I am sure many of 





1y countrymen will be very happy 
to make our new home in such a 
wonderful country as Canada. Al- 
ready, because it is so very much 
“like home”. We are children of 
the North, and love its pale blue 
sky mild and tender like the eyes 
of the mother, its endless forest of 
green fir-trees, dreaming under 
cover of glistening snow . . . There 
are so many things just like those 
we were born and grew up with, 
and it adds a lot to the feeling that 
we will be happy here. 

We would like to express the 
gratitude to the country which ac- 
cepted us in giving to it the utmost 
of the work of our hands, of our 
abilities, talents and knowledge we 
brought with us. Those who once 
have been homeless know how to 
appreciate having a place they can 
call their home again, having the 
feeling that there is a country they 
belong to, and that there is a law 
to protect their rights. 

Every beginning is hard so our 
irst steps on the Canadian soil will 


“Hilda” 


be hard for many of us too. But the 
kindness, help and consideration we 
have been met with made our first 
days of life here a great deal easier 
and I am sure we will feel “at home” 
here if the people of Canada are 
willing to accept us as new Cana- 
dians. 








What lovers of paradox we British are! Youth studies but cannot 
act, the adult must act but has no opportunity of study; and we accept 
the divorce complacently. But action and thought, being and learning 
naturally belong together and should go hand in hand. Instruction in 
ivics at school if you will. But when the children are adults and have 

tes, let such instruction be available so that their votes can be 
ised with intelligence. Some day, no doubt, we shall give everyone a 
chance of thinking about life when he is facing it and about its prob- 
ems when he has to solve them.—S1r RicHARD LIVINGSTONE 























> Suggestions for improving our 


practices in immigrant education. 


Education for New Canadians 


By M. Florence Gaynor 


During the coming year, immi- 
gration into Canada will gain in 
momentum. It is anticipated that 
20,000 immigrants from the Dis- 
placed Persons camps will have 
come to Canada by next fall. Up- 
rooted from their homes in the early 
days of the war, separated from 
their families and friends and dis- 
persed in many parts of Europe, 
these new immigrants will come 
here filled with the hope that they 
may be able to start life anew in 
this country and become accepted 
and contributing members of our 
communities. Many years have been 
lost out of their lives. It will be up 
to us, the Canadian people, to assist 
them in every possible way to enter 
quickly into our community life. 

The greatest barrier, at the start, 
will be that of language. Very few 
speak English. Until they have a 
working knowledge of our language, 
they, and we also, are handicapped. 
There can be no satisfactory ex- 
change of ideas and thought until 
the newcomers speak the common 
language of the community. We can 
do little in informing them of our 
history, our country, our modes of 
living and our ideas of government. 
Once they have developed some skill 
in the use of our language—speak- 
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ing, reading and writing—many 
sources of information are at their 
disposal: the radio, newspapers. 
magazines, periodicals, books, as 
well as personal contacts and the 
exchange of ideas with Canadians. 
They will be able to develop in- 
timate associations and friendships 
with their neighbors thus 
gradually become their 
community. 

The present procedure is to place 
the immigrants in occupations as 
soon as they arrive and then offer 
them the opportunity to attend 
classes in English and Citizenship 
after their day’s work. This pro- 
cedure is relatively satisfactory in 
cities, large towns or in places of 
employment where the employees 
are housed together, as in logging 
camps. In the rural areas and the 
small towns, it is almost impossible 
to bring them into an organized 
class once they are dispersed. This 
is particularly true in western 
Canada where many of the immi- 
grants are being placed on farms. 
In such cases, they have to rely on 
their employer or some interested 
neighbor to help them in learning 
the language. In many of these 
homes the language spoken is not 
English and the immigrant often 


and 
part of 





has little opportunity to learn the 
language he will need to become 
, citizen. Even in the larger centers, 
it is often difficult or impossible for 
the new immigrant to attend the 
classes that are being offered, and 
thus the service is not reaching all 
who need it. 


Is there a better way? 


Is there a better way than the 
ne we are now using to give the 
immigrant an adequate knowledge 
of our language and our country? 
Those of us who have been work- 
ing in this field of education un- 
hesitatingly say that there is. 

How? There are at least two 
methods which could be used. 
The first, that of pre-immigration 
classes; the second, that of intensive 


classes immediately upon arrival. 
\What would these involve? 


Visitors to the various Displaced 
Persons camps in Europe have re- 
ported that great numbers of per- 
sons in these camps have asked for 
nstruction or materials so that they 
can learn English before coming to 
Canada. Why are we not making 
the most of this keen incentive to 
learn the language? As the selection 
teams pick those who will be ad- 
mitted to Canada, they could be 
rathered into a few “orientation 
preparatory to sailing; 

personnel, _ especially 
rained in an effective method of 
teaching English as a second langu- 
ige and able to train others as 
nstructors, could be sent to these 

ters. Among the immigrants are 


nf ” 
enters 


inadian 





Miss Florence Gaynor was born 
and educated in Saskatchewan. 
After years of teaching 
school, in 1945 she was appointed 
Supervisor of Citizenship Educa- 
Adult Education Di- 
vision of the Department of Edu- 


cation. 


several 


tion in the 


During the spring of 1947 she 
visited several American Universi- 
ties to learn their methods of teach- 
ing English as a second language 
and spent two months at Harvard 
doing special work in Basic English 
with Dr. I. A. Richards. For two 
years Miss Gaynor has conducted 
a@ summer course at the University 
of Saskatchewan, in Basic English 
for teachers. 











some who already know English. 
This group could be used to form 
the corps of an English instruction 
staff. Trained by the Canadian per- 
sonnel, this staff could teach and 
train others. Once put into motion, 
this plan should continue to carry 
itself as new instructors are trained 
from each new class. And the im- 
migrants would arrive in Canada 
with a knowledge of our !anguage 
which they could use. 

The second plan of intensive 
classes immediately upon arrival 
could be tried with those immigrants 
who do not come from Displaced 
Persons camps. Military camps in 
various parts of the Dominion could 
be re-opened and used as “orienta- 
tion and allocation centers.” In- 
struction could be offered while the 
immigrants are in these centers. As 
they are moved to their respective 

















communities, continuing instruction 
could be arranged in co-operation 
with various community organiza- 
tions, so that the immigrant would 
have an opportunity to continue his 
education for Citizenship. Those 
going to rural areas who would be 
unable to attend an organized class 
would have sufficient knowledge of 
the language to get further educa- 
tion for Citizenship through reading 
and private study. Correspondence 
courses in Citizenship could be made 
available for these persons. 


How long will it take? 

But isn’t learning a second lan- 
guage a long and difficult task ? How 
much are we going to be able to 
do in an intensive course? What 
method will we use to achieve our 
purpose, that is a knowledge of Eng- 


lish sufficient for everyday living 
which the immigrant can expand 


wider uses? The 
answer is Basic English, not as a 
language complete in itself, but 
Basic English as an introduction to 
full English. 


into fuller and 


Dr. I. A. Richards, co-discoverer 
with C. K. Ogden of Basic English, 
has defined it as “those English 
words which will do the most in 
the least time for the beginning 
student.” A working knowledge of 
Basic can be acquired in sixty hours. 
Provided with a quick and easy 
gateway to English, the foreign 
once they have passed 
that gateway, the 
whole horizon of the language be- 
fore them. They need never retrace 


students, 


through have 


their steps, for Basic English is 
normal English. It contains nothing 
that has to be wunlearned. The 
methods used in teaching English 
through Basic were developed, 
tested and re-tested in adult immi- 
grant classes for over six years be- 
fore being finalized in book form 
for classroom use. 


The value and effectiveness of 
Basic English as an introduction 
to full English has been shown in 
classes for immigrants. both in Ca- 
nada and the United States. The 
young Chinese immigrant in a Basic 
English class in Moose Jaw last 
winter, who after eighty hours of 
instruction, prepared and gave an 
address at the closing class exer- 
cises, is just one example. His 
fluency and ability in English 
greatly surpassed that of other class 
members who had some knowledge 
of English when they started the 
class. 


Citizenship education, how soon? 


After twenty hours of Basic 
English, those facts of primary in- 
terest to the immigrants about Ca- 
nada and Canadian life can be pre- 
sented and discussed within the con- 
trolled vocabulary. As the learner's 
ability in and his knowledge of the 
language increases during the re- 
maining hours of the course, these 
topics can be expanded. Thus, the 
immigrant would acquire the ability 
to use our language and, at the same 
time, information about his future 
country. 

During the latter part of the in- 





tensive courses in English and 
Citizenship given in the Canadian 
rientation centers, the immigrants 
ld discuss topics in which they 
were interested: for example, muni- 
ipal government. With the teacher 
icting as leader, the group would 
make a list of the questions which 
they wanted answered: how is the 
council chosen? how is voting car- 
ried on? who has a vote? what does 
the council do? where do they get 
the money for expenditures? etc. 
Then the class would attend a 
council meeting and perhaps inter- 
view various members of the council 
to get information and answers to 
their prepared questions. At the 
next class meeting, the previously 
prepared questions would form the 
basis for a discussion on municipal 
government and a summary report 
would be prepared by the class. The 
teacher’s role would be that of dis- 
cussion leader. The emphasis is now 
on language in action and use which 
is our purpose and aim in teaching 
a second language. 


Will these plans work? 


The best way to prove a theory is 


to test it. That is what we are 
now doing. A small group of immi- 
grants from the Displaced Persons 
‘amps has come to Saskatchewan. 
An intensive course of eighty hours 
in English and Citizenship is being 
given this group. None of them 
knew any English upon arrival here 
so we will be able to assess the work 
accurately. 

he immigrants coming are those 


Miss Gaynor 


who, in the opinion of the selection 
personnel, will make good Canadian 
citizens. Among them are people 
possessing diverse talents, skills and 
training. Let us add to. these a 
knowledge of our language and in- 
formation about the country and 
Canadian living. This much needed 
instruction, given by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the people of 
Canada to our future citizens, would 
be the extending of a hand of wel- 
come, which would create in the 
minds of these future citizens a 
most favourable attitude to our 
country and its people. 
Economically there would be a 
better utilization of the skills and 
abilities of the immigrants in work 
for which they are best suited and 
for which there is the greatest need ; 
better employee-employer relation- 
ships because directions and instruc- 


(Continued on page 28) 

















> The program and accomplishments of 
a voluntary organization for citizenship. 


The Canadian Citizenship Council 


By J. Roby Kidd 


AMONG that small but distinguished 
group of Canadians who read pam- 
phlets regularly, a favorite guessing 
game is, “What is the Canadian 
Citizenship Council?” Anyone in 
Canada who has any connection 
with of the 
C.C.E.C. or C.C.C., for its name is 
on several series of pamphlets,— 
the Democratic Way series, The 
Guidebook series, a 
series of bibliographies, even on a 
best seller like “Pocketful of Ca- 
nada.” 


education has heard 


Community 


3ut scarcely anyone knows 
very much about the organization, 
how it started, who belongs to it, 
and what it does. 

Now 
immigration, displaced persons, edu- 
cation for naturalization, are all 
crucial these days. In all probability, 
the Canadian Citizenship Council 
will be playing a leading part in 
these matters. It therefore, of 
some importance that a clear under- 
standing be reached concerning the 
Council. 

Its origin goes back to the early 
days of the war. You will recall 
how thoughtful people in all free 
countries had simultaneously come 
to a similar conclusion. They had 
begun to understand that democratic 
ways of living don’t just occur in- 
evitably, like the rain 


questions of citizenship, 


is, 


and sun. 
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Democracy must be learned and 
taught, practised and experienced 
With this in mind _ educational 
leaders from schools and adult edu- 
cational agencies in every province 
in Canada came together in a con- 
ference called jointly by the Minis- 
ters of Education of Ontario and 
New Brunswick. Out of this de- 
liberation was fashioned the Ca- 
nadian Council Education for 
Citizenship. About five years later 
the name was shortened to Canadian 
Citizenship Council. At the outset 
under the energetic leadership of 
the first secretary, Mr. F. S. Rivers, 
the Council began an intensive pro- 
gram of publications, conferences, 
and study. Most of the work was in 
conjunction with the universities 
and the high schools. Later when 
Dr. J. E. Robbins became secretary 
and Dr. H. M. Tory headed up the 
Executive Committee, the. activities 
increased in number and _ variety 
Its stated purpose is “to stimulate 
in the minds of all Canadians 

greater appreciation of the meaning 
and implications of democracy as 
a way of life.” At the time of th 
last annual meeting there was the 
following list of officers: Honorary 
President, the Honorable C. H. 
Blakeny; Chairman (the late) Dr. 
H: M. Tory; Treasurer, Dr. C. N 


of 





Crutchfield; Secretary, Dr. J. E. 
Other members of the 
[executive Committee include Dr. 

A. Corbett, Honorable Victor 
Doré (now Canadian ambassador 

3elgium), Dr. W. P. Percival, 
Miss M. S. Gill, Dr. C. E. Phillips, 
ind Mr. F. S. Rivers. 


Robbins. 


What is the Council like? 
We have a formidable assortment 
{ organizations in Canada bearing 
me alphabetical designation— 
C.ILLA., CEA. CAAE. CE., 
and so on ad confusion. Now what 
s the distinctive character and func- 
tion of the C.C.C.? First of all, it is 
federation. Members include the 
provincial departments of education 
ind many national organizations 
vith some educational purpose. At 
me time or another, almost every 
ganization now in the Joint Plan- 
ng Commission has held member- 
ship or participated actively in some 
phase of the work of the C.C.C. At 
the present time the Council execu- 
tive is planning to include several 
new members and therefore become 
ven more representative than at 
present. There are several advan- 
tages in having such a broad repre- 
sentation; it enables the Council to 
nclude both the formal school (De- 
partments of Education) and the in- 
formal societies, like the Home and 
School Associations, as well as all 
groups. Children in school, out 
hool youth, and adults are in- 
ed in a single plan of better 
enship. This factor deserves 
comment. Some countries 


deal with citizenship as if it were 
a matter solely for the schools. 
Others put all their emphasis on 
the adolescent youth in and out of 
school. Rarely is thought given to 
the need of educating the adult for 
citizenship, except when that adult 
is an immigrant. Yet many of the 
world’s most lucid writers on educa- 
tion have pointed out that education 
for citizenship is primarily a matter 
for adult education. Alva Myrdal 
of Sweden recently said, “General 
school education can only be the 
foundation upon which to build. 
Adult education and nothing else is 
the life element for democracy. . 
Should the numbers in our adult 
education movement fall off, then 
we would begin to shiver for our 
democracy.” 


With such a membership struc- 
ture, the Citizenship Council is able 
to act as the voluntary society 
paralleling the Citizenship Branch 
of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, complementing and sup- 
plementing the work of that Branch 
by undertaking work for it that 
can better be done under private 
auspices. An example of this is the 
preparation of certain educational 
guides. The liaison role, linking the 
private citizen in his voluntary 
group with the national government, 
is of great significance in a demo- 
cracy, if we are to retain our free- 
dom and yet plan constructively. 


The Money? 


No one who knows how voluntary 
societies exist will be surprised to 











learn that the Citizenship Council 
is not a wealthy organization! Its 
revenues have come from several 
sources: membership fees, proceeds 
from publications, provincial grants, 
a Carnegie Corporation grant and 
a Federal Government grant. Dur- 
ing the war the latter grant was 
substantial, coming through the 
Wartime Information Board, but 
it ceased when the government 
brought to an abrupt end the valued 
domestic work of that agency. With 
this loss of income, the activity 
of the Council diminished for more 
than a year. There is now reason 
to believe that the Council will 
regularly receive a_ satisfactory 
grant through another department, 
enough at least to undertake a 
greatly expanded program. 


What has it done? 


Its activities have been many, 
but those relating to publications, 
direct grants and naturalization are 
of greatest interest. 


Publications 


Undoubtedly, the most significant 
work of the Council has been its 
publications. The variety of subject 
matter, the extent of total distribu- 
tion, and the quality of the pam- 
phlets are all remarkable. There 
has been a series of bibliographies 
giving information about program 
resources. There is the widely 
known Democratic Way series, 
published in collaboration with the 
C.A.A.E. and giving very readable 
information about government and 
the rights and responsibilities of 


the citizen. A series of Community 
Guidebooks first introduced hun- 
dreds of Canadians to problems re- 
lated to Community Councils and 
Community Centers. The Council 
took the lead in drawing attention 
to Unesco and collaborated with 
the United Nations Association in 
early studies of UN problems. Most 
of these pamphlets have run into 
several editions; they were used in 
schools, in army discussion units, 
and in adult classes. Some have 
sold equally as well in the United 
States and Australia as in Canada 
itself. 


Even better known are two books, 
published by commercial firms, but 
with the whole production planned 
and arranged for by the C.C.C. 
“Charters of our Freedom” has 
found its way into practically every 
school in the country, drawing the 
students’ attention to the text of 
the documents on which our free- 
dom rests. “A Pocketful of Canada” 
has won critical acclaim as a unique 
interpretation of Canadian life. Its 
library editions have been highly 
successful and the paper (25c) 
edition can be expected in early 
spring. 

A unique feature of all these pub- 
lications is that they are the result 
of group effort. Many have been 
the work of committees rather than 
of a single author, and none has 
appeared before it has been read, 
analyzed and amended so as to 
represent, as far as that is possible, 
the consensus of many minds. Es- 
pecially is that true of the pamphlets 
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with controversial issues. 
The success of the C.C.C. in achiev- 
ing a balanced presentation, without 
watering down to a limp mediocrity, 
is best understood from the fact that 
the three large political parties in 
Canada all used quantities of the 
pamphlet Democracy and the Politi- 
cal Party during the last federal 
election campaign. 


lealing 


A Network of Communication 


Just as significant as its own 
program was the development of 
1 whole network of communications 
which was very effective during the 
war. Others, like the C.A.A.E. and 
the W.1I.B. had a major share in this 
work, but the C.C.C. was the control 
enter of the “network.” Through 
ts sources, all schools and adult 
aware of 
Ser- 
materials—pam- 
maps, charts, films, 
etc. The C.C.C. mailing list made 
listribution quick and_ effective. 
Likewise the publications of the 
‘ivilian groups were funnelled to 
the Canadian Legion and Armed 
Services in much the same way. 


wwencies made 


were 


Government and/or Armed 
vices program 


phlets, wall 


The most significant feature has 
been the voluntary cooperation of 
many thousands of individual citi- 
ens gathered together in study 
groups throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion. 


Direct Grants 


On three occasions the C.C.C. was 
ble to make a significant contribu- 
by means of direct grants. In 


Dr. John E. Robbins 


each case a small amount of money 
helped to make possible a unique 
development. It supplied the funds 
for the preparation of the study 
bulletins of Citizens’ Forum during 
its first few years. It supplied the 
funds for the operation of the Joint 
Planning Commission during the 
first year. (These two activities are 
now financed by the C.A.A.E.) It 
provided funds to help initiate the 
Canada-U.S. Committee which un- 
dertook a joint study to see what 
the school text books of 
country say about the other. 


each 


Education and Naturalization 

On January 1, 1947, the Citizen- 
ship Act came into effect. 

Certain provisions were written 
into the Act only after a very 
thorough study by the members of 
the Canadian Citizenship Council 














of the way in which new Canadians 
were inducted into full citizenship. 
The Council has been responsible 
especially for a study of good prac- 
tices in two phases of the problem: 
education in English and citizenship 
prior to naturalization and the 
actual process by which the new 
citizen assumes his responsibilities 
and is welcomed into community 
life. 


. . and the Man 

The Canadian Citizenship Council 
cannot be understood unless some 
mention is made of its general sec- 
retary, Dr. J. E. Robbins. Dr. 
Robbins is usually considered the 
ideal secretary-treasurer, and is per- 
forming such tasks for more educa- 
tional bodies than you can count 
without resort to a comptometer. 
He is efficient, industrious, accurate, 
equipped with a broad philosophy 
of education, placing a high value 
on each individual human being 
and withal modest and self-effacing, 
almost to a fault. The C.C.C. has 
been like that—it has been effective 
but many of its services have gone 
unheralded. 


What Now? 

Recently the Montreal Chamber 
of Commerce drew attention in a 
well developed brief to a number 
of emerging problems affecting citi- 
zenship. Others have warned us 
about certain perils. Unless we plan 
wisely, they say, we will develop 
nine different patterns of preparing 
for and inducting into citizenship, 


nine approaches differing in philo- 
sophy and in method yet all sup- 
posedly directed at producing a 
Canadian citizen. Others have noted 
that we need strong leadership in 
the field of intercultural problems 
and that some organization ought to 
be charged with implementing the 
recommendations of the Citizenship 
Report of the Canadian Youth 
Commission. 


This is a large order. In their 
brief the Chamber of Commerce 
called for the creation of a national 
commission on citizenship, repre- 
senting all the major groups and 
interests in Canadian life. Noting 
this resolution, one thoughtful uni- 
versity professor wrote: “Haven't 
we now such a commission in the 
Canadian Citizenship Council?” He 
went on to point out that the 


Council already was representative 
of the schools, many adult agencies, 
labour and certain business organi- 
zations, and that others, not now 
included, might easily be brought 
in. The Council has shown an ability 


to work with government and 
private organizations and enjoys 
the confidence of both. Of course 
the Executive would have to be 
strengthened by replacements for 
Dr. Doré and the late Dr. Tory. 
His note concluded: “It is time that 
we set out to use this body (the 
CCC) in a rigorous attack on the 
problems of bringing thousands of 
‘old’ and ‘new’ Canadians int 
active partnership in the affairs of 
their country.” 
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> A young Canadian looks at citizenship. 


Growing into Canadian 
Citizenship 


By Edward M. Nichols 


CONSIDER the boy from the back- 
woods. Twenty-eight today, he was 
ten when the depression came, a 
boy who loved yet feared the vast 
expanse of forest and mountain, or 
plain and muskeg, that stretched 
away to the north. Especially at 
night the vastness and loneliness of 
Canada impressed themselves upon 
him, drawing him, yet turning him 
back with a shiver towards the 
light from the coal-oil lamp in the 
window of the rough shack that was 
home. This boy, already familiar 
with the perpetual struggle of man 
for existence, with, but also against, 
nature, felt at the age of ten still 
other menacing and _ mysterious 
forces surrounding him, endanger- 
ing the only spot of warmth and 
safety he knew. Society seemed 
hostile to that home. Dad was out 
in the bush cutting railroad ties,— 
the railroad wouldn’t them 
and they were left to rot. Dad was 
out in the fields from morning to 
night tending the farm,—but no 
one would buy, and the stored grain 


burned to heat the 


buy 


was kitchen 
stove. 
Everyone in the family was will- 


ing to work, but there was no buyer 


for the products of their straining 
muscle and agonizing worry. Over- 
night dad and mother grew old. The 
kids went barefoot for as much of 
the year as possible and had for 
food only what the farm could sup- 
ply. In dreamier moments the back- 
woods boy imagined that he might 
become a doctor, a lawyer, a states 
man, or an inventor, but these 
dreams quickly faded as school was 
finished at fourteen. Not till war 
came years later was there relief 
from the fight to get enough to eat 
and wear. Then at twenty he was 
called to fight to save the country) 
his whole family had been fighting 
for years for a living. He responded, 
perhaps idealistically, but more 
likely because he had to, and be- 
cause he could escape thereby int 

a security he had never known. \: 

wonder if he saw his service chiefl 
as a period to be turned if possible 
to his own advantage. Now that h 
has returned, his cynical desire 1s 
to force Canada to repay him for 
the fifteen most precious years 0! 
his life which have been spent 
fighting,—against Canada for a liv- 
ing, for Canada against fascism, but 
for what in Canada? 





Consider the boy from the slums. 
Of similar age, ever since he can 
remember he has feared the dark 
streets at night and the evil men 
who roamed them. Food even be- 
iore 1929 was a difficult enough 
problem, after that living became a 
nightmare. Dad tramped the streets 
from morning till night. Mother 
patched and re-patched the few 
worn clothes. A small relief allow- 
ince kept body but not soul to- 
gether. Dad gave up, and most of 
the time sat at home, dejected and 
irritable. Mother, shabby and quick- 
ly growing old, no longer could 
maintain the fight against dirt and 
hunger. The boy found companions 
like himself with whom he roamed 
the streets. They played on vacant 
lots, driven from one to another. 
Spurred by hunger, and by the 
tempting forbidden pleasures in 
shop windows, they became a danger 
to the district, were watched by the 

, and found a new excitement 
in plotting to evade the law. Some- 
times, indeed, something kindled a 
lream of other possibilities: an 
ngineer building bridges, or an air- 

in flying high. But these 
tiled at birth, and even 


were 
inter- 


ittent schooling ended at fourteen. 
came 


war, and this boy too 
; called to fight for the Canada 
had known. It was the first 
ly job he had ever had. Things 
better now at home, he noted 
his furloughs. They had come 
ng dad to work in a shell-fac- 
He walked with grey head 
higher. Mother bought a few 





Mr. Nichols is secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement at the 
University of Toronto and chair- 
man of the interim executive of 
the Co-ordinating Committee of 
Canadian Youth groups. He grew 
up in the Slocan Valley in British 
Columbia, attended the University 
of B.C., and graduated in theology 
in 1944 from the 
Manitoba. 
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new things for herself and their 
few small rooms, and felt herself 
a new woman. The boy now man 
fought, against fascism he knew, 
but for what in Canada? Was he 
to return to the slums, made worse 
by a housing shortage, or to in- 
flated prices which again made even 
necessities difficult to procure, or 
to begin married life amid fears and 
tensions which augured ill for its 
future? Was his only prospect to 
continue the everlasting fight, this 
time against Canada again for his 
daily bread? 

Suppose that in either of the 
above cases other factors had been 
present, that the boy’s skin were 
coloured black or brown, or that 
his parents spoke broken English. 
The fight in his case would have 
been even harder, for employment 
(“no foreigners need apply”), and 
for acceptance (the parents of the 
girl next door objected to her going 
out with a “foreigner”). 

Have you ever wondered why, 
when young Canadians from these 
kinds of backgrounds group to- 
gether for self-betterment, they 

















speak in fighting words? “Canadian 
youth must fight for the right to 
work at a living wage! ... We must 
demand government provision of 
adequate recreation and health fa- 
cilities!” There is no expectation 
that the Canadian government and 
people will be glad to receive and 
consider these requests, being, in- 
deed, just as fundamentally con- 
cerned as the young people them- 
selves. 


“Fighting”, ‘struggling’, 


“demanding”, these are familiar 
words; the leader who uses them 
gets a hearing. “Love,” ‘‘co-opera- 
tion,” these are terms which have 
no content. 

So far we have been thinking, ad- 
mittedly, of only a portion of our 
youth, perhaps only 50%. What of 
the fortunate half? One of 


them said the other day, “Of course, 


more 


I never experienced the struggle of 
which you speak, having everything 
that money could buy (I drove a 
new Studebaker 
fool, 


to college, poor 
that others 
didn’t have such toys). But I never 
felt wanted 
interested in me. Nothing was for- 
bidden if I wanted it badly enough, 


never dreaming 


that Canada me, was 


but never did I feel, ‘Canada wants 


you, needs you, waits for you to 


grow up and train yourself, has 
opportunities for you where you 
may serve your and 
the world.’ ”. 


countrymen 


Almost everything in Canada has 
been exploited except the potential- 
ity of its youth. Just now we are 
entering upon a period of develop- 
ment of natural resources and in- 


dustry: in order that we may become 
more self-sufficient. Where is the 
similar planned program which will 
say to every young Canadian at 
every stage of his growth, “Canada 
wants you, needs you, will help you 
prepare yourself, will provide you 
with opportunities to serve”? The 
plan ought to start with education, 
with schools re-equipped and teach 
ers more highly trained and ade 
quately The 
education for most rural youth has 
dropped in recent years, with many 
schools closed, and many 
staffed by permit teachers. As one 


standard of 


paid. 


others 


Maritimes’ educationist put it, “Tet 
had 
applications for two hundred places 
at Normal School. We selected th 
cream of the lot. Now we take ever) 
last one that applies, almost regard 
less of qualifications, and we have 
only one hundred and fifty students 
a vear.” Such a condition bodes il 


years ago we six hundred 


for training young people for re- 
sponsible 


citizenship. Universit) 


training too (exclusive of enrol 
ment of veterans) has become mor 
restricted. A survey shows that 

twenty-five years, while the expens 
of going to University has doubled 
registration of students from rural 
and working class homes has dé 
creased less 


twenty per cent of the total. 


from forty to 
Recreational facilities are nee« 

both in city and country. In the 

city, expansion and developmen! 

existing programs would beg: 

meet the need, but in rural 

the problem is more difficult. > 





ganizations, such as the Junior 
Farmers, are doing excellent work, 
ind doing it with government help. 
But even this program is centred 
too much around the normal ac- 
tivities of country life, growing and 
marketing. The country boy’s chief 
trouble is that he suspects he is a 
bumpkin. He is not at home among 
crowds, especially of city people. 
He doesn’t know city subjects of 
onversation, nor is he used to rep- 
irtee and banter, and the city boy’s 
easy friendship with the sophisti- 
choice. 
Rural recreation should be planned 


ated girl of his current 
ibove all in terms of conventions, 
trips to metropolitan centres, events 
where country boy may mix norm- 
illy with city cousin, and may often 
take the lead in discussing matters 
both serious and light in which the 
ountry has much to tell the city. 

Then every Canadian 
to be 
that great 
things of him. Why not, sometime 


youth 


ught told in no uncertain 


terms Canada expects 
luring his youth, and as part of 
lis education, a trip at public ex- 
‘nse to his provincial capital and 
to Ottawa? Why not personal letters 
is he grows up, one or two, telling 
him Canada is waiting for him? 
\Vhy not special courses, in and 
ut of school, linked with Canadian 


history, to train him in the privileges 
and responsibilities of Canadian 
citizenship? Why not festival ac- 
tivities to acquaint him with the 
wealth of heritage which is his in 
the various cultures gathered to- 
gether in Canada? Why not bang- 
up welcome ceremonies when he 
comes of age, and a searching out 
to put him on the voter’s list ? 

But,, more basic, why not jobs 
for all at decent pay, social security 
enough that both the wolf and the 
doctor are not just around the 
that the 
brave new family may have half a 


corner, housing enough 
chance to survive? We spent billions 
to train and equip youth for war. 
If we care enough we can spend a 
portion of that amount to equip 
them for peace and good living. 
The next step is not up to volunteer 


leadership or existing youth groups, 


whose facilities and especially fi- 
nances are strained to the limit. It’s 
up to the elected custodians of the 
common welfare, to give us imagin- 
ative leadership and an imaginative- 
ly conceived plan. Shall we con- 
sider the boy from the backwoods, 
from the slum, and from every kind 
of home in Canadian life? Canada, 
what plan have you for your most 
precious resource of all? 














> A psychologist’s view of citizenship. 


Subjects? or Citizens? 
By Margery R. King 


Canada occupies a unique position 
in the modern world, has a unique 
and responsibility and 
opportunity. How she meets that 
opportunity, how she fulfills her 
responsibility, depend, ultimately, 
on whether or not her citizens care 
enough about their country to do 
their own thinking about the issues 
that confront her and are willing to 
take active, positive steps to pro- 
mote the solution of those issues 
through democratic processes. In 
an age of atomic and biological 
threat, there is danger that our 
general anxiety may lead us to 
rely on legislative control to the 
detriment of democratic, participant, 
creative action. In a world society 
threatened by its own creations, 
our very insecurity may lead us to 


important 


accept protection at the expense of 
participation. We may become sub- 
jects rather than citizens. 
Subjection involves elements of 
fear which lead us to accept domina- 
tion or authority. The threats to 
our security may come not only 
but within, 
when our fear of being rejected by 
our fellows may lead to resentment 
and hostility. By contrast, citizen- 
ship implies a warm, affectionate 
social atmosphere, in which rules 
and regulations can be modified in 


from without from 


the light of experience and by the 
participation of all members of the 
group. Citizenship is not just a 
form of group organization, but 
a process; not a state achieved or 
inherited or permitted by legislation 
at a given age, but a constant, dy- 
namic development. 

What are the barriers to par- 
ticipating citizenship? We find them 
at all stages of our development— 
childhood, school years, adult life 
—and they are worthy of our at- 
tention. For example, when we ask 
young people to express freely what 
irked them most about their school 
days, they protest against rules and 
regulations that seemed to them un- 
necessary, out-moded, and not con- 
structive. But two facts emerge: 
first, they expect “the authorities” 
to make all the adjustments and, 
secondly, the best they can hope fo1 
from “the authorities” is sympathy. 
From sympathy to 
from paternalism to authoritarian- 
ism, are very small steps indeed 
The protesting young people them 


paternalism, 


selves seem to have no thought 1 
mind save that of securing “mor 
authority” for their side of the fence 
To become a leader means gradua 
ting to the “boss” level! This is not 
what should be meant by growing- 
up. 





We have now become involved in 
1 vicious circle. Anxiety about our 
global future leads us to depend 
pon authority. The way in which 
ur institutions place a premium on 
the acceptance of authority. accounts 
in turn for much of the anxiety so 
characteristic of present-day citi- 
zens. Herein lies one great and 
universal barrier to citizenship 
which is a source of grave danger. 
To be anxious about where society 
is headed is one thing; to be merely 
ignorant of how to proceed, and 
therefore to be willing to hide one’s 
ignorance behind a dominant leader 
or group is another; but to be 
brought up in a culture where leader- 
ship is boss-manship—and _boss- 
manship is a value—is a much more 
serious matter. Not the world situa- 
tion, therefore—however much anx- 
iety may be involved relative to our 
hopes and fears for it, or to our 
gnorance of it—but our training, the 
heart of our culture, is the core of 
ur problem. 

How then shall we attack it? First, 
we must put the term authority in 
its legitimate perspective. The au- 
thority of science tells us things 
that can be done, as well as things 
that cannot. It provides opportuni- 
ties for action, and sets limits to 
effective action, although the limits 
ire constantly being modified by 
further science. The authority of 
God can be expressed in terms that 
enlarge the 
ocial action. 

Secondly, in home and _ school, 
in industry, agriculture, business, 


horizons of positive 


community administration, and all 
the manifold activities of modern 
life, we must at least reduce if not 
eradicate the authoritarianism in 
our culture. There is no place 
in a democracy, that is, in a culture 
founded on individual development 
and personal worth, for institutions 
that develop along impersonal lines, 
set arbitrary standards and make 
authoritarian demands on the citi- 
zens for whose benefit they exist. 
Finally, we should subject our 
concept of maturity to thoughtful 
and realistic revaluation. Maturity 


implies a continuous learning pro- 


cess, a constant discovery of new 
possibilities in life and work, an 
increasing flexibility and casting off 
of prejudices, a growing under- 
standing of people’s needs, especially 
those of younger people. Above all, 


maturity 


involves a maximum 


amount of social 


participation. 
churches, youth 
organizations—all the elements of 


our society which are developing 


Homes, schools, 


that kind of maturity—are helping 
to provide Canada with citizens, 
not subjects. 





Mrs. King, who is a member of 
the Department of Psychology and 
an adviser to students at 
the University of Toronto, collabor- 
ated with Professors C. E. Hendry 
and William Line in the course on 
citizenship training at the Y.M.C.A. 
National Youth conference at Cou- 
chiching last summer. 
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EDUCATION FOR NEW CANADIANS 

(Continued from page 15) 
tions are understood and difficulties 
discussed, as well as opportunities 
for advancement and promotion as 
knowledge of job techniques in- 
crease and the immigrant becomes 
more proficient in his work in his 
new environment. 

Culturally and socially an inter- 
change of ideas can take place. The 
newcomers can enjoy and share in 
the and leisure-time 
activities in their communities; and 
many will make enriching contribu- 


recreation 


tions to the cultural development of 
their communities, particularly in 
the arts and crafts. 

3eing able to participate in com- 


munity. affairs, meeting and ming- 
ling with their neighbors, they will 
have the sense of belonging and of 
security; they will adopt Canadian 
ways of living and assimilate more 
rapidly. There need be no cultural 
or racial islands in Canada as a 
result of immigration this time. 

As this is being written, an 
announcement has been made that 
10,000 Dutch farmers and their 
families will come to Canada in 
1948. That means, at least 30,000 
immigrants next year! 

In the face of these numbers could 
we not revise our methods and 
techniques of immigrant edtcation 
making use of the best educational 
practices available today? 


For review of Pocket Book of Basic English see page 46. 





CITIZENSHIP COURSES 


for 


NEWCOMERS TO ONTARIO 


are being offered through 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES 
ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Your responsibility as a citizen is to see that new arrivals are aware of 
this opportunity and that your community shares in fostering leisure time 


activities in which they can participate. 


Further information is available from The District 
Supervisor, Community Programmes, at any of the 
following addresses in Ontario: 


Room 9 
Normal School, Elgin St., 
Ottawa 
c/o Public Library 
Fort William 


Room 410 
206 Huron St., 
Toronto 5. 


Room 209 
Public Library 
London 

No. 1 Homestead Block 

North Bay 








NEWS 


COMMITTEE ON NATURALIZATION 

The Asso- 
iation has appointed a committee 

three, composed of Dr. C. C. 
Director of Education, 
foronto; Mr. B. O. Filteau, French 
Secretary and Deputy Minister of 
Education, Quebec; and Dr. R. O. 
MacFarlane, Deputy 


Canadian Education 


Goldring, 


Minister of 
‘ducation, Winnipeg, to draw up a 
vllabus tor post-school education in 
aturalization, such a syllabus to be 
msidered as an irreducible mini- 
ium of attainment in this respect 
hroughout the Dominion. This syl- 
ibus is to be submitted to the Pro- 
ncial Departments of Education, 
ving it to the provinces to seek 
wn methods of carrying out 
rend suggested. 


THE CANADIAN CLUB OF TORONTO 
Canadian Club of Toronto 
celebrated its 50th An- 
and were 
the 
ynne of the founders of the 
Mr. Sanford 
ut. Colonel 
resident. 


i Vvear 
versary fortunate to 
present at celebration 
Evans, and 
Cooper, its first 
Che Canadian Club started off as 


small discussion group, but in- 


augurated early in its career weekly 
which out- 
standing speakers were invited to 


luncheon meetings at 


talk upon various topics of which 
they had peculiar knowledge. In that 
way the members of the Club were 
enabled to obtain information on a 
great many subjects from those best 
able to discuss the chosen themes. 
The Canadian Club of Toronto is 
a non-political non-denominational 
organization, instituted with a view 
to fostering patriotism by encourag- 
ing the study of the institutions, 
history, arts, literature and resources 
of Canada and by endeavouring to 
interest Canadians in such work for 
the the 
Dominion as may be desirable and 
expedient. It is true that, as the 
world is 


welfare and progress of 


so closely knit to-day, 
matters of public interest in Canada 
embrace conditions existing in other 
lands, with the consequence that 
speakers who address the weekly 
luncheon meetings of The Canadian 
Club are frequently men from other 
parts of the world telling of con- 
ditions in those distant places, in 
relation to the Canadian scene. 

In his address at the 50th anni- 











versary 
Vincent 


dinner, the Right Hon. 
Massey stated that the 
Canadian Clubs are the only bodies 
in Canada whose only propaganda 
is Canada herself. It is interesting 
to note that there are now 95 Ca- 
nadian Clubs in existence through- 
out Canada and in such interna- 
tional centres as New York, Lon- 
don and Chicago. 

It is obvious that the objectives 
of the Canadian Club place it among 
the pioneer adult education organ- 
izations in Canada and we are glad 
to offer our 


congratulations and 


best wishes. 


REPORT ON OUTREMONT SCHOOL 

In May 1946 the annual meeting 
of the Quebec Federation of Home 
and School passed a _ resolution 
setting up a committee to study the 
school Outremont, 
where, due to certain circumstances, 


situation in 


no provision had been made for the 
continued education of Jewish child- 
ren beyond June 1947, The Com- 
mittee studied the matter for almost 
a year and prepared a report which 
was unanimously adopted by the 
directors of the Federation in March 
1947. 

The report, although it deals with 
rather special circumstances, will be 
of a general interest in Canada: 
1. It shows how a large number of 
children have almost come to lose 
their first right as citizens, educa- 
tion. 

2. It is a 


effective 


demonstration of how 


the Home and _ School 


Federation can be in living up to 


its own creed, “that it 
should learn first hand all school 
conditions and all community con- 
ditions affecting the child; that it 
should be a co-operative, non-par- 
tisan, non-sectarian, non-commercial 
effort to produce Canadian citizens 
who shall be capable of perpetuating 
the best in our national life.” 

3. Certain other matters such as the 
glaringly undemocratic nature of the 
franchise for school board elections 
are brought out. 


namely, 


4. The recommendations ot the Fed- 
eration, though they relate to a 
special case, have some meaning and 
application in many parts of Can- 
ada. 

This report has been printed and 
is now available by writing to— 
K. G. Fensom, 
President, Quebec 
Home and School, 
Montreal, Que. 


Federation of 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS 

To assist in teacher exchange, last 
year the Imperial Oijl Limited 
granted $2,500 to the Canadian 
Education Association and 
doubled this amount for the present 
year. This grant was distributed in 
the form of fifty bursaries to the in- 
terprovincial exchanges and the fou: 
American exchanges. The remain 
ing money will be used toward the 
cost of food parcels to Canadian 
exchange teachers in the United 
Kingdom. For the year 1947-48, 
105 exchanges were arranged—30 
exchanges between Ontario and 
England, arranged by the Ontari 


have 





Department; 38 interprovincial ex- 
hanges, 4 American exchanges and 
33 to the United Kingdom, arranged 
the Canadian 


\ssociation. 


Education 
All will receive food 
varcels, thanks to the Imperial Oil 
Company and The T. Eaton Co. 
which also contributed generously. 


through 


RESTRICTIVE CONVENANTS 
Restrictions which prevent certain 


Canadian citizens who belong to 


racial or religious minorities from 
icquiring property or business have 
ropped up in 


several Canadian 


provinces. Usually these restrictive 


are effective because 
they operate without publicity be- 
neath the surface of public attention. 
It is, therefore, all the more im- 
portant to give some notice to a 
recent case in Ontario. The follow- 
ing is a quotation from a _ non- 
Canadian publication : 


convenants 


“The opening gun in the battle 
against restrictive covenants came 
with dramatic force from unex- 
pected quarters. In Toronto, Can- 
ada, the Workers’ Educational 
Association bought land in that 


city for the purpose of building a 
home which was to be raffled off to 
provide funds for the organization. 





Mrs. Shirley Matthies, in charge of teacher exchanges for the Canadian Education 
Association, displays some of the Christmas food parcels for the Canadian teachers on 
exchange in the United Kingdom. 
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Kxamination of the deed of sale 
revealed a clause which stipulated 
that the land ‘was not to be sold to 
Jews or persons of objectionable 
nationality.” The W.E.A. asked the 
Supreme Court of the Province of 
Ontario to void the restrictive 
clause. 

“In a precedent-shattering de- 
cision, Mr. Justice MacKay declared 
the restrictive clause in a land sale 
covenant was illegal. He based his 
decision on public policy as ex- 
pressed in local statutes and on the 
fact that Canada subscribes to the 
United Nations Charter. He pointed 
out that under Articles 1 and 55 of 
the Charter, Canada is pledged to 
promote universal respect for an 
observance of ‘human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion.’ This was the 
first time since its adoption that the 
United Nations Charter was used 
as the basis for a legal decision in- 


volving the problem of discrimina- 
tion.” 
CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 

A national conference on the 
citizenship problems of new im- 
migrants will be held on January 
23 and 24 in Montreal at the in- 
vitation of the Canadian Citizenship 
Council. Representatives of organ- 
izations, governmental 
governmental, who working 
with the new immigrant, will have 
an opportunity to state what they 
are doing, what their problems are, 
and what resources and help they 
may need. The expectation is that 


and non- 


are 


this conference may resolve somé 


of the uncertainty and confusion as 
to the respective roles of the Fed- 
eral, Provincial and local govern- 
ments and the national 
voluntary organizations. 


and local 





UNIVERSITY 


The University of Toronto offers 
students : 


OF TORONTO 


the following degrees to Graduat« 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Com- 
merce (M.Com.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Doctor Juris (D.Jur.), 
Master of (M.S.), Master of Applied Science (M.A.Sc.), 
Master of (M.Arch.), Civil Engineer (C.E.), Mining 
Engineer (M.E.), Mechanical Engineer (Mech.E.), Electrical Engineer 
(E.E.), Chemical Engineer (Chem.E.), Metallurgical Engineer ( Met.E.), 
Doctor of Pedagogy (D.Paed), Forest Engineer (F.E.), Master of the 
Science of Forestry (M.Sc.F.), Master of Science in Agriculture (M.S.A.). 
Master of Science in Dentistry (M.Sc.Dent), Master of Veterinary Science 
(M.V.Sc.), Doctor of Veterinary Science (D.V.Sc.), Doctor of Music 
(Mus. Doc.), and Master of Social Work (M.S.W.). 
All communications or enquiries must be addressed to 


THE SECRETARY, 
School of Graduate Studies, 
University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


Surgery 
Architecture 
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UNESCO 
NOTES 


On the eve of the meeting of the 
Conference of 
Unesco in Mexico City in Novem- 
er, the Mexican Ministry of Edu- 


Second General 


ation set up a National Commission 
ior co-operation with Unesco. The 
~w National Commission was the 
fourteenth to be set up by Member 
States of Unesco. The Philippines 
ave also announced the establish- 
nent of a National Commission 
from Japan comes a letter to 
rector Julian Huxley reporting 
he formation of a UNEsco Co-oper- 
tive Association, in the university 
wn of Lendai, by writers, scien- 
ists, educators and others who are 
‘enthusiastic’ in their wish to co- 
perate with UNESCo. 
Canada’s delegation to the second 
eneral Conference of UNEsco in 
lexico City comprised the follow- 
g civil servants: S. D. Pierce, 


inadian Ambassador to Mexico 


{ 
i 


head of the Canadian delega- 
nm; Dr. Marius Barbeau, National 
luseum of Canada; Arthur Craw- 
rd, Director of Training, Depart- 
nt of Affairs; <A. 
tavidson Dunton, Director, Board 

(sovernors, Broad- 
France's A. 
Librarian, 


Veterans’ 


Canadian 
ting Corporation ; 


rdy, Parliamentary 





Library of Parliament; H. O. Mc- 
Curry, Director, National Gallery 
of Canada; Dr. John E. 
Chief Statistician, Education Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics ; Giles 
Sicotte, Canadian Embassy, Mexico 
City; Mrs. D. B. (Adelaide) Sin- 
clair, Executive Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Welfare; and 
L. A. D. Stephens, Department of 
External Affairs. 


Robbins, 


Canada’s position was outlined 
by Ambassador S. D. Pierce, under 
three main points: 

1. “The needs of reconstruction 
in countries devastated by war must 
be given the possible 
emphasis. Until all the vast cultural, 
intellectual and scientific 


strongest 


resources 
countries are 
brought into play, other activities 
within the Unesco field must ine- 


of the devastated 


vitably lag.” 


(Continued on page 37) 














® Plans for Canada’s part 
in educational rehabilitation. 


Canada’s Role in Intellectual 
Reconstruction 


By Vincent Price, K.C. 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of mien that 
the defences of peace must be constructed.’ 


Over half the world today hangs 
the spectre of the complete break- 
down of the intellectual life upon 
which civilization is based. The im- 
pact of the obvious physical de- 
struction can blind us in our ap- 
preciation of the more subtle, but 
even more terrible, ravages of the 
mind. The intellectual life of a 
is the first to suffer in a 
conflict ; it is the last to be restored 
after peace has been made, but until 
it is restored, normal life cannot re- 


nation 


turn. Peace in our time depends on 
more than our success in alleviating 
hunger, conquering and 
restoring the warmth of life in the 
bodies which 


disease, 
have im- 
portant as these are; it depends also 
directly on our efforts to restore the 
functioning of the minds of those 


survived, 


who will lead their nations in re- 
construction today and the spirits 
of the children who must share in 
the leadership of the 
morrow. Discouragement and des- 
pair, by-products of years of physi- 
cal. misery and mental torment, 
must be attacked at the level of the 
mind. 


world to- 


The civilization of this continent 
and of our country is founded upon 
the presence of an equally healthy 
civilization among the nations of 
Europe. Our education, science, and 
culture draw their roots from the 
continent of Europe and demand 
the intellectual interplay of the 
minds of both continents. More- 
over, the sheer physical security of 
our world depends upon the 
presence of capable leaders in all 
countries, who have faith in inter- 
national cooperation. 

As a deliberate part of its pro- 
conquest, the German 
leaders set out to destroy the 
achievements of the human mind in 
conquered and controlled areas. To 
day, whole areas of Europe are 
without school buildings, and with 
out teachers to hold classes if ther 
were schools; areas where children 
and young adults attend 
schools and universities there ar‘ 
under the most appalling conditions 
of lack of equipment, textbooks, and 
even the simplest requirement 0! 
pencils and paper with which 
learn how to write. Artists can n 


gram of 


what 





create paintings—because 
they have no canvasses, paints, or 
brushes; musicians cannot write 
new music or play what has already 
een written, because they lack 

usic paper, printed music, and 
nstruments. Scientific research and 

- teaching of future scientists are 
eriously handicapped or at a com- 
standstill because scientific 
quipment was destroyed and new 
supplies are unavailable. 


mger 


plete 


Living in Canada, it is difficult 

realize the full implications of 
fe where the activity of the mind 
s strangled because of the missing 
ntellectual group which was liqui- 
lated during the occupation. period. 
The town of Gdynia, the seaport 
f the Polish city of Gdansk (form- 
tly Danzig) provides a striking 
example. Two weeks after Poland 
was over-run by the Nazis, almost 
ight hundred of Gdynia’s citizens 

the fields of education, science, 
nd culture, were killed, liquidated 
s a part of a definite campaign to 
liminate the leaders 
resistance might spring. Teachers, 
artists, musicians, 


from whom 


lerics, writers, 
ind a common grave. 
At the first Unesco Conference 
ld in Paris in December 1947, 

important problem of inter- 
tional educational, scientific and 
iltural reconstruction was empha- 
zed and a decision taken to secure 
he sum of $100,000,000 in volun- 
ry contributions from more for- 
nate countries to help restore the 
tellectual life of countries 
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ted by war. Since then recon- 


deva- 








Major Price, Toronto barrister, was 
for two years president of the To- 
United Na- 


tions Association and is now chair- 


ronto Branch of the 


man of the national executive of 


the U.N.A. He is also chairman of 
the Canadian Council for Recon- 


struction through Unesco. 











struction has become a priority pro- 
gram of Unesco. A Reconstruction 
Division has been set up to deter- 
mine the needs of various countries 
and assist in coordinating the volun- 
tary contributions of countries par- 
ticipating in the raising of the 
$100,000,000. The Temporary 
International Council for Educa- 
tional Reconstruction (TICER) 
comprising international organiza- 
tions interested in the reconstruction 
work of UNeEsco, was formed to 
correlate their efforts. 


At the request of the Department 
of External Affairs, the United 
Nations Association in Canada 
sponsored a meeting in Toronto on 
July 29 last of Canadian organiza- 
tions likely to be interested in Ca- 
nadian participation in the inter- 
national reconstruction work of 


Unesco. At this meeting, approxi- 


mately sixty national organizations 
were present and another fifty, 
which were unable to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting, expressed 
an interest in and a desire to par- 
ticipate in the program. As a result 
of the meeting in Toronto, the Ca- 
nadian Council for Reconstruction 
through Unesco was set up and the 











decision to appeal to Canadians for 
money and gifts of material to the 
extent of $5,000,000 was taken. 
The Canadian Council for Recon- 
struction through Unesco (CCRU) 
determined in later meetings to 
launch a national program in Feb- 
ruary 1948 to raise funds from the 
general public with the suggestion 
that participating national organiza- 
tions conduct special appeals among 
their own niemberships where pos- 
sible, commencing at the same time 
in February next. The campaign 
has been divided main 
sections : an appeal to special names 


into three 


and business corporations who have 
already expressed a great interest 
in the campaign; a project for 
children and young adults in schools 
and universities to allow them to 
help their fellow students in war- 
devastated countries ; and a series of 
campaigns by participating organi- 
zations of the CCRU, to allow their 
members to provide assistance, in- 
cluding special projects, to similar 
professional, educational, and cul- 
tural groups. 

The last of these appeals, par- 
ticularly, will lie in the general 
field of adult education. Most of the 
emphasis of the CCRU’s overall 
campaign will be in the education of 
the young, because it is among the 
children that the most striking need 
exists—a child of fifteen today will 
have spent his whole school life in 
the shadows of war, occupation, and 
the uncertainties of the post-war 
period—but a very great opportu- 
nity exists to he!p also in the res- 


toration of educational, scientific, 
and cultural life at the adult level. 

For eight years at least—in 
countries which were over-run by 
the Nazis, before war was declared, 
the period can be increased—the 
adult population has had no normal 
contact with the rest of the world. 
In every field of mental endeavour, 
the work which has been accom- 
plished elsewhere in recent years is 
generally unknown. New techniques 
in science, new approaches in edu- 
cation, literature. 
music, and art have been denied 
to these people. 


new works of 


Besides the assistance which will 
be given directly by Canadian or 
ganizations interested in helping 
similar groups in war-devastated 
countries, the CCRU hopes to be 
able to turn a portion of the general 
money it collects over to this pur- 
pose. Some of the suggested ways 
of using this assistance are in the 
bringing of selected professional 
leaders to this country for a period 
of study and the sending of so- 
called “educational missions” t 
work with professional groups 

their own countries. For example, 
valuable work has done b: 
the Unitarian Service Committee 11 
sponsoring a medical educatior 
mission to Czechoslovakia. This 
medical mission, made up of inte1 
nationally known leaders in thei 
fields, visited hospitals and medical 
schools, putting on demonstrations 
of new medical techniques, an‘ 
explaining new developments 

medical research. Such new drug 


been 





as penicillin and streptomycin were 
not known in occupied territories 
luring the war and many new 
surgical operations and changes in 
inaesthesiology were demonstrated 
for the first time by this team of 
‘xperts. 

Educational, scientific and cultur- 
il leaders in war devastated countries 
have already been coming to this 
ontinent to study, at the graduate 
level, in institutions. 
Generally, they are not working 


Canadian 


towards degrees, but are anxious 
} catch up on new developments in 
their respective fields. The Canadian 
‘ouncil for Reconstruction through 
'NESCO plans to use part of its 
resources to extend this program 

the belief that, besides helping 
the recipients of such fellowships, 





the plan will do much to develop 
an international outlook in Canada. 

The purpose of the CCRU is 
expressed by the quotation from the 
preamble to the UNEsco constitution 
which appears at the head of this 
article. It is only in the minds of 
men that the defences of the peace 
can be constructed. The UNEsco 
Reconstruction Program is_ based 
on the idea that the world cannot 
live half-slave and half-free and that 
education and the restoration of 
intellectual life are the 
weapons in developing freedom 
throughout the world. Canada’s 
contribution to this effort can be 
regarded as enlightened self-interest 
in building the mental background 
of international understanding in 
which international security alone 
can flourish. 


strongest 


UNESCO NOTES (Continued from page 33) 
2. “The Canadian delegation be- 
es that 


| will and understanding 


there are few men of 
» would wish to permit UNEsco 
spread too thin its limited re- 
urces,” 
3. “We believe that UNEsco must 
a course of action which is 
trom the beginning assured of pop- 
‘ support because it is popularly 
ognized as valuable and timely.” 
total budget of $8,000,000 for 
esco in 1948 was agreed upon 
the Conference. Mr. Peter Fraser, 
New 


Conference, to 


me Minister of 
led to 


Zealand, 
the an- 
nce the fact that his government 
approved a grant of $60,000 for 


sco fellowships and bursaries. 


In an article in the United Na- 
World (November 1947) 
Director Huxley writes: 


tions 


“During our short existence we 
have also reached a certain number 
of general working principles. We 
have renounced the idea of formulat- 
ing a theoretical ‘UNEsco philos- 
ophy.’ This would, we feel, not only 
be a waste of time, but would in- 
volve us in 


hair-splitting argu- 
Ss 


ments and serious ideological dis- 
putes. It has been most gratifying 
to find how delegates and experts 
with the most diverse geographical 
cultural and ideological backgrounds 
agree on the desirability of the most 


concrete projects.” 

















Calling All 


Citizens 


SCISSORS AND PASTE 


Every so often those of us who read the reports trom Citizens Forum 
groups come upon the frank and disarming statement, “Our group felt it 
simply did not know enough about the subject to answer this question”. 
Usually the admission is made in a spirit of self-criticism. In an added note 
the group quite frequently expresses its determination to acquire the know- 
ledge on which to base an opinion. Nevertheless, the comment points up 
a very real difficulty in our project. Citizens’ Forum does not dodge the 
tough topics. We cannot possibly avoid difficult subject matter if we are 
to make any pretense of dealing with the current situation either in our 
own country or in the world. Effective discussion of any question demands 
information. To cope with the subjects in our January and February series 
we will need a substantial background of fact. 

The broadcast, particularly the new 45 minute program, offers a good 
deal of straight information. But its chief purpose is to stimulate discussion 
through the presentation of sharply conflicting points of view. The par- 
ticipants, as they make clear their own convictions and vigorously defend 
their position, must assume that we are in possession of the rudiments of 
the subject. They cannot do an actual job of instruction. The function of 
the study Bulletin is to provide this factual background. But, in less than 
2,000 words it is impossible to do more than touch the highspots of any 
given topic. Very often it would require a full-length Bulletin to explain 
adequately a single aspect of the question. We can count on the study guide 
only for a bird’s eye view of the issue up for discussion. We hasten to 
add that we are not minimizing the place of the Bulletin in the project. 
We are merely saying that, particularly in the more complex topics, it 1s 
necessary to supplement it. 

The Forums can do a lot themselves to solve this problem. In almos 
every group, certainly in every community, some of Canada’s national 
magazines are taken regularly. These periodicals are doing, in their way, 
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irt of the job we do in Citizens’ Forum, that is, bringing the issues of the 
lay to the people. If group members, when they glance through magazines 
mn the newsstands, read them in their own living-rooms, or leaf them over 
in the homes of neighbours, will keep approaching Forum topics in mund, 
they will be astonished at the number of pertinent articles they discover. 
Most people when they are finished with magazines are prepared to donate 
them to a worthy cause. It will probably be quite easy for Forums to acquire 
many more periodicals than they subscribe to or buy among their own 
membership. Articles which seem to be valuable should be clipped, care- 
fully saved, and passed around in the group prior to the broadcast topic 
they deal with. A surprising amount of material can be accumulated in this 
way, with very little effort on anyone’s part. Maclean’s Magazine and 
Saturday Night, to name only two, have already covered or touched upon 
a great many of the subjects we have chosen for discussion this season. 
Magazine articles are usually written with a very definite viewpoint. If 
groups can lay their hands on two or three such treatments of a topic, they 
are likely to gain a fairly broad idea of the various approaches to any con- 
troversial issue. 





Newspapers are, of course, an indispensable source of information. For 
the newspaper job, it is a useful plan to have each group member on the 
alert for material on one specific subject. Otherwise the mass or reading 
matter might be quite overwhelming. The press clippings can be pasted in 
a scrap-book, or filed in folders and circulated at the appropriate time. For 
liscussion of the international topics, particularly, the dispatches and news- 
stories in our daily and weekly press will be found invaluable. This may 
sound like a lot of work. Actually, it becomes quite an enthralling game, 
ind adds considerable zest to newspaper reading. 

Those who are interested in exploring some subjects further should 
not overlook the special studies prepared by the labour unions, the banks, 
government departments, and organizations like the United Nations As- 
sociation, which may be obtained at little or no cost. Some of these pam- 
phlets have been noted in the Reading List, received by all groups at the 
beginning of the season. Also mentioned there were transcripts of such 
\merican Forum broadcasts as Chicago Round Table and the Town Hall 

f the Air. At a very small outlay, if you order from this List, vou can 
quip the group with a substantial docket of information. 





. «. W. 








Farm Forum 


News 


New Forums in Lunenburg 
LUNENBURG, Nova Scotia, is fam- 
ous for its fishing fleets. It may 
soon be famous for its Farm Forums 
too. A novel experiment in organi- 
zing Forums took place there this 
fall. The Nova Scotia Farmers’ As- 
sociation and the Departments of 
Agriculture and Adult Education 
worked together on the project. 
There have never been many For- 
ums in Lunenburg. That is why it 
is a good testing-ground for an ex- 
periment. A two-day leadership 
short course was arranged in 
Bridgewater at the end of Novem- 
ber. Arrangements were made to 
have one or two people present from 
every school section in the county. 
The course took the form of dis- 
cussions in the Farm Forum man- 
ner. Every individual present had 
an opportunity to participate in or 
lead in group discussion, and ex- 
perienced leaders who were present 
acted as critics. Thus the farmers 
the 
training in Farm Forum techniques 


of leadership. The hope is that they 


from school sections received 


will all organize Forums in their 
home school section. It is too soon 
vet to report results. 


Similar leadership courses have 
been held in Annapolis, Hants and 
Cumberland Counties. 


To be or not to be 

Will all of last year’s Forums be 
active this season’ This is a ques- 
tion that has worried Provincial 
Forum Secretaries every fall since 
National Farm Forum be- 
gan seven years ago. The records 
indicate rather a heavy mortality 
among the organized groups each 
year. In some provinces the figure 
has been as high as fifty percent. 
Organizing new Forums in many 
cases is an expensive and difficult 
job, but to organize fifty new ones 
and lose fifty old ones is discour- 
aging. What’s to be done about it? 

Clare Burt, the Ontario Sec- 
retary, has had an experience that 
is worth reporting. After the first 
broadcast his records showed that 
295 of last year’s active Forums had 
not reported. The following week he 
prepared a special letter and sent it 
to each inactive group secretary. The 
letter merely indicated disappoint- 
ment in not hearing from them and 
hoped that they would meet the fol- 
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wing week. In addition to this let- 
er, however, Clare made a definite 
ontact with some individual in each 
irea such as the zone chairman or 
County Agricultural Representative. 
He supplied these people with a list 
f the inactive Forums and asked 
them to investigate the possibility 
f getting them started again. 

On the third Forum night of the 
season 30 per cent of these groups 
had reported. In addition number- 
ous letters arrived at the Forum 
Office from group secretaries ex- 
plaining why their Forums had not 
been meeting. By the end of the 
second series this follow-up work 
had reduced the number of inactive 
Forums to 148. 

Looking at it from the standpoint 
of cold economics and hard work, 
the Ontario office has, with relative- 
ly little effort, produced the same 
results as they would have by organ- 
izing 147 new Forums. 


Pre-Testing Questions 


You may remember that last year, 


for the first time, we pre-tested (or 
tried out in advance) all our discus- 


sion 


an Ontario 
Forum. This year we are continuing 


questions with 
to pre-test but we are using several 
groups—one in Nova Scotia, one in 
Saskatchewan, and several in On- 

rio. We hope in this way to pre- 

t the questions for regional inter- 
as well as for clearness and for 


effectiveness in stimulating discus- 
sion. 

We are very fortunate in having 
two experienced Farm Forum 
leaders to direct the pre-testing 
groups in Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan. Mrs. Charles Douglas of 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, meets 
regularly with the Windsor Forks 
Forum. This is one of the oldest 
Farm Forums in Nova Scotia, and 
indeed, one of the oldest in Canada. 
In Regina, Mr. R. L. Stutt, of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool is lead- 
ing a group composed of some 
farmers who live in Regina during 
the winter and some representatives 
of the Co-operative Union, the 
Wheat Pool and the Departments of 
Agriculture and Adult Education. 

In Ontario, the pre-testing is be- 
ing directed by Miss Ruth McKen- 
zie, Editor and Research Director 
for National Farm Radio Forum. 
A different group is being used for 
each series of topics. The questions 
of the first series were tried out at 
the Ontario zone conferences in 
October. At each conference there 
were enough people present to form 
from three to six discussion groups. 
Thus a great many people ke!red in 
For 


assisted by 


the pre-testing. the second 


series we the 
Cardwell Forum, Dufferin County, 
and for the third the 
‘Forum at S.S. No. 7, Chinguacousy, 
Peel County. 


were 


series, by 




















FILMS ON CITIZENSHIP 


Tomorrow's Citizens—16 mm. sound, 
black and white, ten minutes, a 
Canada Carries On production of the 
National Film Board. Available at 
National Film Society and many local 
film libraries. 

HERE is a film which deals with the 

kind of education required to produce 

world citizens in the atomic age. 

The point is strikingly made that 
unless the school children of today are 
really learning how to live and develop- 
ing an understanding of society, there is 
little hope of averting catastrophe to- 
morrow. Formal education is described 
as it was just prior to the discovery of 
atomic energy. It was good. The stu- 
dents were given access to plenty of 
books, building materials and scientific 
apparatus. Technically the schools had 
answered the challenge to “equip the 
rising generation to inherit the new 
powers of a scientific world.” 

Then the violence of an atom bomb 
explosion and scenes of resulting devas- 
tation and suffering remind us that “‘new 
and terrible responsibilities have been 
placed upon education.”’ Social under- 
standing must keep pace with technical 
knowledge if mankind is to survive. 
Hence a new kind of school is evolving— 
a school in which the blackboard and 
book are accessory to the broader phases 
of education, ‘“‘and amid the grandeur of 
man’s daily toil the kids are learning 
that peace can open visions just as 
splendid as the pomp of war.”’ 

Further sequences show students in- 


quiring into the teamwork which lies 
behind the industry of a city and the 
shipping between country and country, 
and into the daily problems of their own 
community. The whole approach to 
teacher and classroom is different in this 
new school. The former becomes an ad- 
visor and the latter a workshop where 
the students analyse the social facts they 
have observed. The student himself is 
a different person from that of the old 
school. The fact that he takes the ini- 
tiative in his education and becomes per- 
sonally involved with community prob- 
lems, means that citizenship is not 
something which he expected to step 
into upon graduation, but is an aspect 
of life in which he has had actual ex- 
perience. 

The final note is optimistic—that to- 
day’s citizens need not fear for tomorrow, 
as it will be in good hands. At the same 
time one is made to feel that the op- 
timism is justified only if the “‘new 
school” is actually at work across the 
country. Therein lies the urgency of 
the film’s message. 

Doris M. Ranps 


“Boundary Lines’’—10 minutes, sound, 
colour, 16 mm; a Julian Bryan pro- 
duction for the International Film 
Foundation. 


Tuts remarkable film is the latest in the 
series dealing with the problem of racial 
and religious intolerance. It is animated 
throughout, and employs a number of 
surrealistic techniques with trenchant 
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Taking the theme that, ‘‘a line 
what we make it, for it is only an 
lea,”’ the film shows how lines, although 
nocently used to describe trees, moun- 
tains, maps, etc., have also come to be 
ised malevolently, between groups of 
people, between races, and between 
religions. 

Primitive man, who in his ignorance 
first used lines in this evil fashion, is 
still with us, beneath the veneer of 
civilization. Boundary lines today can 
be like neighbourly garden fences, but 
they can also be used as signs to “keep 
ut!’ in which case they encourage war 
through the breeding of fear, suspicion 
ind hatred. 

The need for proper boundary lines is 
indicated graphically: the toll of wars in 
plagues and poverty, and the fantastic 
evolution of war weapons from arrows 
to atom bombs, herald the need for ra- 
tional thinking, and a rational use of 
boundary lines, if humanity is to survive. 

Boundary Lines, available in Canada 
through the National Film Society, 
Ottawa, is highly recommended for 
idult study and discussion groups. Its 
technique, although somewhat abstract, 
s original and exceedingly effective. 


tect. 


E. S. COATSWORTH 


ples of Canada. Produced by the 
National Film Board of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, 1941. Running time: 21 min- 
lits film was produced more than five 
ears ago but has stood the test of time 
Its theme is the role that people 
m many lands have played in crea- 
ig a modern nation out of the raw 
ff of acontinent. It is highly recom- 
ded for adult group discussion. 


Americans. 
1944. 


~ 


Produced by RKO. 
Distributed by the United 


rvice for New Americans. Running 
ie: 19 minutes. 


\ddressed especially to Americans, 
hlm has nevertheless a message for 


Canadians, in that it highlights the con- 
tributions which refugees can make to 
the country which accepts them. Until 
a similar film is made in a Canadian set- 
ting, this one is worth using. 


Cummington Story. Produced by the 
OWI Overseas. 1945. Distributed by 
Brandon Films. Running time: 18 
minutes. 

Tuts film shows a group of European 
refugees who came to a little town in 
New England, managed to adjust them- 
selves to the life around them, and grad- 
ually came to be accepted by the in- 
habitants. It is dated by the fact that 
the refugees return to Europe at the end 
of the war, but the problems which it 
brings out in connection with their re- 
ception and adjustment are timeless. 


“Who is my Neighbour?”’—16 mm. 
sound, colour, 24 minutes, produced 
by National Film Board at Crawley 
Films, Ottawa. Available from var- 
ious film libraries and community 
chests. 

OnE of the most pressing needs of social 
work today is a better public under- 
standing of what it is and what it can 
do for people. To benefit properly from 
our complex but co-ordinated welfare 
services, everyone should be informed of 
the wide range of tangible and intangible 
forms of assistance embodied in the 
skillful ministrations of trained social 
workers. 

“Who Is My Neighbour?”’, the colour 
film produced by Crawley Films for the 
National Film Board in collaboration 
with the Canadian Welfare Council, so 
ably and entertainingly interprets social 
work that we grasp fully its significance. 
Tracing the history and growth of wel- 
fare services in Canada, the film explains 
how this work is today co-ordinated by 
Councils of Social Agencies, and sup- 
ported to a large extent by money raised 
by Community Chests. 


(Continued on page 49) 

















Youth Speaks Out on Citizenship, a report 
of the Canadian Youth Commission. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. 


For the past three years Canadians 
interested in the welfare of this coun- 
try’s young people have been-warm in 
their reception of the various reports of 
the Canadian Youth Commission as they 
have made their appearance. Valuable 
studies have been presented hitherto in 
such fields as Employment, Education, 
Recreation, Health and Religion. The 
latest deals with the subject of Citizen- 
ship. 

In many respects this report makes 
the most interesting reading of the 
group, possibly because the subject is a 
general one concerning human attitudes 
in every walk of life. Not only that, but 
the fundamental challenges facing mo- 
dern man group themselves in this area. 
Are we willing to share in the making of 
the big decisions required of mankind 
today? Are we willing to accept respon- 
sibility for carrying out the implications 
of our political faiths and the attitudes 
we possess towards our fellow citizens on 
this globe? Are we willing to make per- 
sonal, sectional, or national sacrifices for 
the common good? The book proceeds 
to examine the attitudes of the 16-24 
year age group toward citizenship in all 
its aspects, review the principal factors 
and agencies in Canadian society that 
mold those attitudes, and finally some 
suggestions are made towards improving 
citizenship education and youth's parti- 
cipation in it. 

One hopes that the publication of this 
book marks another step in an ongoing 
process and not a terminal point. The 


reader feels considerable dissatisfaction 
with the implications of some of the 
attitudes of Canadian youth. Approxi- 
mately 25% of our young people give 
evidence of holding some form or other 
ofrace prejudice (usually anti-semitism), 
Anglo-Canadian and French-Canadian 
tensions are exhibited at various points 
(66% of the English think the Frenc! 
have ‘“‘always been treated fairly’ but 
only 6% of the French do). These facts 
should be cause not only for concern but 
for vigorous activity on the part of 
parents, educators, and youth leaders. 
The implications of certain factors are 
not made too clear. These are what is 
termed ‘‘a common attitude of intolerant 
hostility’? combined with a “‘long-stand- 
ing indifference to Public Affairs’’ plus 
a great stress laid by young people on 
the importance of personal security. 
Behind every chapter stands the pos- 
sibility that perhaps our Canadian 
young people may not always be immu- 
tably wedded to the democratic way o! 
life and that given a certain set of cir- 
cumstances some aspects of fascism 
could happen here. This spectral pos- 
sibility provides the big challenge of the 
book, 


This is not to say, however, that one 
cannot be or should not be proud of the 
position taken by Canadian Youth on 
many issues, and of the way in which 
the democratic way of life is presented 
and taught in Canadian homes, schools, 
religious agencies, and other organiza- 
tions public and private. When young 
people agree, as is shown, that all nations 
including our own, share responsibility 
for the war, that we should support 





rid organization even at the cost of 
ternational control over our own gov- 
iment, and that we should feed the 
ple of defeated nations even if it 
neans personal sacrifice, there is cause 
r rejoicing. 
The authors conclude that the mo- 
es of our acquisitive society have 
iiled to provide a compelling drive for 
structive citizenship. They point 
t that youth needs to feel it has a 
share in ‘‘the struggle for justice” and 
called upon to sacrifice for the 
mmon good—which is the good not 
ist of ourselves but of all humanity. 
Finally our spiritual leaders are called 
ipon to demand sternly that every other CATIONS 
human wish and desire be subordinated 


to this dedication to service. 








The Ryerson Press are sales 
agents for Canada for United 
sl aaa ' ; Nations Publications. They 

Youth After Conflict,” by Goodwin a : ; k of 
Watson, Associated Press, New York, carry a complete stock 0 
1947. books, pamphlets and all other 
[THERE are several hundred thousand literature brought out by the 
idults living in Canada today, who were United Nations. Publications 
just too young to get into World War I, 
ret were very definitely the youth of the 
20's. It’s intriguing, indeed, as one 


reads “Youth After Conflict,” to think UNITED NATIONS PUB- 
rey tei ee LICATIONS, Complete 

it those concerned with youth at the 

lose of that first world conflict might Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
have been able to foresee the “jazz Weekly Bulletin 
generation” that followed and the many — 
factors which created it, and might UNESCO PUBLICATIONS, 
uccordingly have been better prepared Complete 

) meet and offset thé undesirable as- 
pects of that period. WORLD HEALTH ; 

[t’s equally challenging to know that ORGANIZATION 
for our children, who will be the youth PUBLICATIONS 
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{ the '50’s, new trends are already in 


dence which will affect their lives and 
ich we can study now, and if need be, Write for our catalogue and 
mething about to ensure the fullest information as to publications 
ippiest development of these youth 
mature adulthood. 


twin Wateon del vr ee THE RYERSON PRESS 
soodwin atson pipe renege 4 299 Queen Street West 
to editorials and other writings which 
peared following the United States Toronto 2-B 
Civil War and World War I, having a 

















bearing on youth. The first half of the 
books forms an extensive, objective 
recording of many views and statements 
which European and American leaders 
expressed, largely having to do with the 
supposed effect of these conflicts on the 
conduct of young people. Some Cana- 
dian readers may feel a bit discouraged 
at first, since a good deal of this has to 
do with situations in the United States. 
However, the author’s treatment of this 
data and the position he is able to take 
in the latter part of the book more than 
make up for any momentary forcing of 
attention during the first part. 

That the needs of youth are 
tinuing” in nature, and not emergent in 
terms of any specific situation such as a 
war, is a stand well substantiated. The 
book admits that it is true that wars do 
speed up technical advance, disrupt 
families, separate generations, and do 
many other things which Mr. Watson 
mentions, but the fundamental desires 
of young people are present all the time, 
and indeed post-war ‘“‘good time” situ- 
ations too readily delude us into thinking 
that many of the needs of youth have 
been solved when in reality they have 
not even been tackled. 

“Youth After Conflict” will be grand 
resource material for discussion groups. 
When reading through its 298 pages one 
thinks first that educators and social 
workers will certainly enjoy this. Soon, 
however, the list of those who will want 
to read it begins to lengthen to include 
clergy, public officials, labour leaders, 
and so on, until it encompasses everyone 
who has concern for, and faith in, our 
young people. 

In a very refreshing manner, Goodwin 
Watson reminds his readers of many of 
the changes which have taken place in 
the last thirty years. Youth has gone 
about testing creeds, social patterns, new 
ways of doing things,— everything. 
Youth apparently will continue to do 
this. This ‘‘honest spirit of inquiry” on 
the part of young people has been and 
to a lesser degree will continue to be 


*“con- 


misunderstood by many. The concept 
of ‘‘welcoming change”’ is not even yet 
one of the thoughts passed on effectively 
to maturing children. In fact, it would 


seem that today’s youth will be more 
likely to be in conflict with the youth 
of the ’50’s than they will be to differ 
with the older generation. 


Finally, every reader will want to 
dwell seriously on many of the 70 trends 
which are suggested as probably evident 
during the next decade, which will have 
a profound effect on our young people. 
Which of these trends will develop 
apace, and which will subside over the 
next few years, is something to challenge 
all who would have a part with youth in 
shaping the future. ARNOLD WARD 


BASIC ENGLISH 


The Pocket Book of Basic English by 1. A. 
Richards. Pocket Books, Inc., New 
York, 1946. 

THIs manual on Basic English is now 
being widely distributed among the im- 
migrants coming to Canada from Dis- 
placed Persons camps. It is a most 
intriguing little book to any one who is 
interested in language. It is described 
on its title page as “‘a self-teaching way 
into English.” The directions are given 
in Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese 
and German (it would seem desirable in 
our present situation to have a Slavic 
language as well) and are very brief and 
encouraging. The major portion of the 
book contains the elements of vocab- 
ulary—494 of the most important of 
Basic’s total of 850 words—with illus- 
trations of an elemental nature. (The 
directions suggest that, when two friends 
share a book, one write or pronounce the 
word or phrase while the other draws the 
illustration !) 

The important point about Basi 
English is that it is not a new language 
or the distortion of an old one, but simply 
a method of acquiring a working know!- 
edge of English which is at the same 


(Continued on page 49) 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR LEADERS 


Programme Annual No. 5, National 


Young People’s Union, United Church 
f Canada, United Church Publishing 
House, Toronto, 1947. $1.00. 


luis volume, prepared for the use of 
young people between the ages of 18 and 
25, in their own groups within the United 
Church, contains much of value both in 
mtent and method of presentation for 
voung adults and their leaders who 
ire the Christian orientation toward 
e. Programs are grouped under five 
headings: Christian Fellowship, Chris- 
tian Missions, Christian Citizenship, 
Christian Culture, and Special Pro- 
Several of the programs are of 
special interest in connection with the 


} 


grams. 


pic emphasized in this issue of Foop 
oR THOUGHT: two in the section on 
Christian Missions—‘‘Certificate of Citi- 
nship” and “Indians in Canada”; the 
le group on Christian Citizenship, 
hich approaches the question from 
veral different angles, all challenging; 
1, in the section on Christian Culture, 
he Specialized Agencies of the United 
ations and How They Will Work for 
ld Peace.” 


lhe programs do not follow a single 
ittern but always the suggestions for 
cedure are gratifyingly specific and 
sually they include some devices for 
sing interest by a quiz or game as 
| as the information and material 
eded for the serious presentation and 


ission. Frequently there are listed 


{ concrete follow-up projects and 


always a list of further material for 
reference. Among the contributors are 
such people as Paul Martin, Gordon 
Graydon, J. A. Edmison, Ernest Mc- 
Ewen, as well as a notable group of 
ministerial and lay workers in the 
church. 

All those who had a share in the pre- 
paration of this volume are to be con- 
gratulated on its quality. 


Youth Leaders’ Digest is a monthly 
magazine (published by Youth Service, 
Inc., Box 510, Peekskill, N.Y., $3.00 a 
year) whose purpose is clearly indicated 
by its title. It aims to provide facts on 
all sorts of youth problems, to cover 
conventions, to select and collect ma- 
terial from hundreds of other sources 
and to present all this in a form which 
will be immediately useful to the leader, 
group worker, committee member or 
mere parent. On its editorial board are 
included some very well known names 
in education and social work in the 
United States. 

Somewhat overawed by this pro- 
spectus, we opened a number at random 
and were immediately absorbed (and 
appalled) by an article on “What Rus- 
sian Children Learn.” After this we read 
about Allied Youth, Inc., a nation-wide 
movement to fight alcohol by a positive 
program among teen-agers, and passed 
from that, by way of half a dozen very 
funny stories (for which the magazine 
paid $5.00 each and a subscription), to 














an article which classified social workers 
into four types: the stereotype, the 
fence-rider, the propagandist and the 
mature liberal. All the articles men- 
tioned were condensations borrowed 
from other magazines. The magazine 
is certainly lively, and would be useful 
to the many leaders of young people 
who do not have the time to range far 
and wide for material but want to get a 
variety and get it quickly. 

Youth Service also publishes Program 
Peps, a four-page sheet which lists 
sources and new ideas for program ma- 
terials and techniques. Of limited use- 
fulness to Canadians, it makes us wish 
that a similar sheet could be done in 
Canada. Or should we stop wishing and 
just do the job ourselves? 


U.S. ARMY 


While we are listing program mater- 
ials suitable for use with young people, 
we cannot resist mentioning the series 
of Armed Forces Talk discussion guides 
distributed by the U.S. Army ‘“‘for the 


use of commanders in informing their 


troops.”” A yearly subscription costs 
$2.50, single issues are five cents, from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. They are worth watching, 
for the subjects are presented in simple, 
very readable style and the format is 
attractive. It’s the best thing we've 
seen for five cents. Some of the subjects 
are not of particular interest to Cana- 
dians but many are, such as the United 
Nations, Geopolitics of the Soviet Union, 
the Marshall Plan, Palestine, etc. 


IN AUSTRALIA 


Canadians who have never ceased to 
regret—and we believe there are many— 
the passing of the Canadian Affairs pam- 
phlets which were published by the War 
Information Board during the war, will 
be interested in what is going on in 
Australia. A little more than a year ago 
the Cabinet added to- the Common- 


wealth Office of Education a section 
dealing with general educational and 
cultural activities. (Note that Australia 
has a Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tion.) The primary task for this section, 
for which funds were voted, was the 
preparation of a series of publications 
for use as youth and adult education 
material, ‘‘to reestablish a flow of printed 
materials similar to that published by 
the Educational Services of the Army 
and R.A.A.F. during the war, for which 
there had been a constant and unsatis- 
fied demand from adult education bod- 
ies, schools and various types of volun- 
tary organizations.”’ 

The first two of this series of Current 
Affairs Bulletins, which commenced re- 
gular fortnightly publication at the end 
of September, have now arrived in 
Canada. They make very interesting 
reading and are far from irrelevant t 
our own problems. Volume one, number 
one is the first of three on ‘You and 
Your Neighbourhood”’ and describes the 
experience of certain communities in 
South Australia in creating community 
institutions and in improving com- 
munity life which has some very novel 
features. We think they deserve report- 
ing in some detail in a later issue of Foop 
FOR THOUGHT. Number two deals with 
the ‘‘Clash in Indonesia”, a topic which 
has the urgency in Australia which New- 
foundland affairs would have in Canada 
if they ever reached such a storm) 
plight. The government of Australia 
has assumed a leading role in Pacific 
affairs and consequently its relation to 
the struggle in Indonesia is of especial 
interest. It was Australia which brought 
the dispute to the Security Council o! 
the United Nations. Apparently the 
cautious policy of the Government 
which has been designed not to alienate 
the good will of whichever party might 
win, has not saved it from vehement 
criticism from partisans of both sides 
within Australia itself. To one far re- 
moved from the scene of action and not 
too well informed on the issues involved, 
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would seem that the presentation in 
this pamphlet lives up to its avowed in- 
tention of giving accurate information 
ind a fair and balanced statement of 

inflicting points of view. Questions for 
discussion and suggestions for further 

ding complete the pamphlet. 

lhe same topics treated in the Current 
\fairs Bulletins are also covered by a 
eries of Wal! Charts, designed for dis- 
play in clubrooms, meeting places, work- 
shops, factories and schools. These visual 
\ids are intended to stimulate discussion 
ind a leaflet to assist discussion leaders 
Both Charts 
ind Bulletins are available very cheaply 
in bulk orders. An annual subscription 
to the Bulletin is 10 shillings from the 
Office of Education, 
York Street, Sydney, 


uccompanies each chart. 


Commonwealth 
Grace Building, 


ustralia. 
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time a foundation for the full use of the 
inguage. This little pocket book is 
ist the first primer—more advanced 
Basic English texts are listed—and it 
makes learning Basic English look like 
in. My only criticism of the book is 
it the copy I had was so badly bound 
it it began to fall to pieces at once 


7 i. 8 








(Continued from page 43) 

The film then focusses on one average 
family, unhappy, frustrated and heading 
for a break-up. The mother, not strong 
herself, has the added burden of caring 
for her own mother, ill with a broken 
hip. The father is irritable, and the 
children reflect their parents’ nervous 
tension. A school teacher makes in- 
quiries, and pubiic and private social 
forces come into action. A family service 
worker points the way. Visiting nurses 
care for the grandmother, the youngest 
child goes to a day nursery, freeing the 
mother for medical care. At school, the 
boy is interested in constructive art 
classes, and wholesome activities at a 
boy’s club fill many of his leisure hours. 

Never does ‘“‘Who Is My Neighbour”’ 
falter in showng how this typical family 
learns to help itself. It portrays how 
our welfare services have emerged from 
the ‘‘hamper at Christmas” and ‘‘clothes 
for the poor” attitude of a few years ago. 
It gives a fuller understanding of the 
fact that these services are available t 
all, whatever their class or creed, and 
that in many cases, they are services 
that money couldn’t buy. 

“Who Is My Neighbour?” should 
prove to be one of the most pctent wea- 
pons in interpreting social work as it is 
being conducted in Canada today. 


MARGARET KENNEDY 
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If you are, you are wanting to get together with 
other good citizens to make yours a better community, 
ours a better Canada, this a better world. You will 
need to know what other people are thinking and 
doing along the same lines. In other words, you 
will need FOOD FOR THOUGHT which is A GUIDE 
TO ACTION. 


$2.00 per year Special rates for quantity orders 











The Government of Canada 


@ R. MacGregor Dawson writes a comprehensive, penetrating, 
and lively study of the workings of government in Canada, which 
will be welcomed by armchair and active politicians. We predict 
that it will be the standard reference work for many years to come. 


652 pp. $5.50 


The New North-West 


@ C. A. Dawson is editor of this timely study of the Canadian 
North-West, which embodies extensive researches by outstanding 
authorities. Geography, transportation, modern fur trade, adminis- 
tration, mining—a wealth of valuable information. With 20 pages 
of photographs. $4.25 


University of Toronto Press 
Trade Orders: S. J. REGINALD SAUNDERS 











